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{MB. FORDHAM AND BARBARA OPENED THE DOOR AND SAW A MAN SEATED AT Mi, GREGSON S TABLE |} 


M& GREGSON’S CLERK. 





{A NOVELETTE.] 


OHAPTER I. 


Everyone called her strong-minded, which 
tather puzzled the girl herself until she came 
On the fancy that perhaps it was her name 
which did it, for there is something very 
downright and determined in the sound of 
“Barbars,” which name seems to imply its 
Owner should have plenty of backbone. 

Perhaps, therefore, her godparents were 
Snswerable for the fact that the youngest 
daughter of the Vicar of Bendish had more 
character than the rest of her sisters put 
together. 

Bendish was a small, uninteresting Berk- 
shire village, frightfully behind the times, 
because the railway company had fought shy 
of it, and left the quiet spot over five miles 
from the nearest station. 


As Bendish folks selcom wished to travel 





beyond the next market town this mattered 
less to them than one would sappose. Those 
who had carts jogged along in comfort, the 
less fortunate ones cultivated a taste for walk- 
ing, and trudged their six miles to and fro 
Bhendon with cheerful co e, while the 
“‘apper ten" of Bendish openly exulted in 
their isolation, saying the distance from a 
railway station kept the village ‘so very rural 
and retired.” 

Bat the Thorns did not qaite join in the 
self- congratulations of their richer neighbours. 
Given a family of six Sapa. and an 
income under three hun @-year, even & 
clergyman may be forgiven for thinking some- 
times he would gladly resign one of his brood 
to a husband's care, 

And if young men are rarein most country 
places, they were rarer still in Bendish, since 
within walking distance of the Vicarage there 
resided only three gentlemen, the squire, the 
doctor, both of whom were married men, and 
& retired officer, whose years must have 
approached sixty. 

No, clearly Bendish could not provide has. 
bands for the six Miss Thorns. The Vicar 





kept no oarriage, so that he could not viiit 
distant neighbours, anyone under twelve mile: 
away is a neighbour in the country, he pos- 
sessed few relations, his wife was in the same 
_— 80 that it really seemed the six young 
adies at Bendish Vicarage would never have 
the chance of being offered a wedding-ring. 
Not that they thought so themselves, for 
Mrs, Thorn was one of those amiable, 
domesticated creatures who regard marriage 
as woman's only proper state, and she had 
bronght op her girls in the same frame of 
mind, concludiag moat of her instructions to 
them with, ‘When you are married you will 
need to know this,” or ‘‘ That will be useful 
when you have a house of your own.” . 
She said ‘' when,’ poor lady, but “it” 
would have been more appropriate, for the 
years had rolled on until her eldest hope was 
twenty-nine, and lo! there were still six Miss 
“i ae ts time had not atood still 
n respects time not 8 still ; 
the logs of income, which has fallen on 80 many 
country vicars, had not spared the Rev. Jabez 
Toorn. Nearly a third of his stipend had 
taken wings. His kind face became sad and 
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careworn. His wife grew queer ene sharp 
of speech, and even Geraldine, the genius of 
the famify, who wae generally lostin thoughts 
of more lofty things than pourtds, shillings and 
pence, came reluctantly to admit ‘something 
mnat be done,” , z 

The six girls discusted the question in 
solemn conclave, or mora correctly, her five 
elderd discussed it, and Barbara liotened. She 
was 8 cort of pariah in the family. 

There were four years between her and her 
nex} sister, and Mrs. Thorn had done away 
with the nursery, and confided the five little 
girls to a long-suffering governess, who under- 
sook the care of them and theiz wardrobes for 
sixteen pounds a year, when all her plana 
were upset by the unwelcome expectation of a 
No. 6. 

Tn those days Mrs. Thorn’s uncle was alive, 
a blaff sea osptain with a kind heart and long 
puree. 

“Tf it's a boy call it after your uncle," 
wrote the Captain's wife, ‘and we will be the 
sponeors. We have no children of our own, 
and should like our savings to go to our god-. 
een.” 

Well, No. 6 was girl, and she savings went 
to someone else ; but be sure the family af the 
Vicarsge treasured up the fe on, and 
reprosched Barbara with what ashe had cost 
them. 

She was the ‘ ugly duckling” in a ag 
good.looking family, and she_¢ her 
mother said, to have & watp. with ber. She 
could never be taught the dainty needlework 
at which her sistera were go clever. She was 
& regular tomboy, and never by any chance 
looked ‘ pregentable* when henge g called. 

Then she had a terrible way of 1 the 
whole trath when silence would bave been 
more desirable. Her franknésa betrayed meny 
ot her mother's harmless eubterfnger, and she 
wags the terror of her family on the rare 009s. 
sions when they went to other le’a houses, 
50 that they caught eagerly at an we for 
leaving her at home, 

Oa the December day when the congnitation 
was held, Barbara was rocking herself Ieiguroly 
to and fro ina ae ald rooking-chaiz; her 
hands were almost blue with cold, and her 
rough, homespun dress, though warm and 
tidy, waa the reverse of becoming, 

Her elders were all on one model, pretty 
dollish-lookipg girls with flexen hair blue 
eyes. 

Barbara, with her black hair out short like 
& boy's, her dark eyes and fresh rosy skin, 
looked quite of a different race. 

‘Something must be done,” 
Geraldine, looking round. 

She came third ia the family, and was 
much looked up to for her talents. No one 
beyond the Vicarage knew in what these 
talents consisted ; but her governess had re. 
marked on them, and she certainly played 
louder and more brilliant fantasiag than auy 
of her sisters, 30 no donb it was true. 

“You said that before,” pout in Millicent, 
shsrply. ‘ The only question is ‘ what.’’’ 

The eldes} Miss Thorn had no cane to 
reproach herself with idleness, She was her 
father’s right hand in the parieh, and knew 
the age, name, and business of every man, 
woman, and child in Bendish, 

‘If we were to ell something,” suggested 
Dora, who was ® year younger, looking round 
the poverty-stricken sitting-room; ‘ even the 
best people part with their vainables in time 

of unusual pressure.” 

“We haven't got any valaables,” said 
Barbara, bluntly; ‘ and it isn’t a tims of un- 
usnal pressure. We can’é cost less than we 
do now; we must have clothes, and we must 
be fed. If we sold a chair this week, we 
should have to sell another next." 

‘* You have such low ideaa,” oried Geraldine, 
“Whoever heard of gentlefolks selling 
chairs? And Barbara onght to be the last to 
speak lightly of our poverty, since she is fhe 
cause of it,” ' 


repeated 


into defending herself. ‘It mother's uncle 
had lefs his tavings to me ever, go, it w ne 
a ee oe to the rest of us. 
Father he will = said the 
legacy only came. fo two. 8 an 
The bide te that wouldn't neck dP taunily 
of eight." 

‘And you are 60 selfieh,” retorted Dora. 
” bry would bave spent every penny on your. 
eelf.”” 

**Come,"’ said Rosalind, the best- tempered 
of the family, “it’s no use orying over spilt 
milk. We had botter think of the future, 
Ail the quarter’s bills have come in, and 
mother declares when they are paid we shall 
have to take to jiving on oatmeal porridge and 
genet damplings, for father's income won't 
fford meat.” 

“ Let us advertise in the Exchange and Mart, 
and gell our eggs,” said Arline, cheerfally ; 
** no One would find it out.'’ 

*'T hope we know what is due to our position 
oan said Geraldine, proudly. 

*T ehouldn’s mind being companion to a 
lady of rank," said Arline, dreamily, ‘' pro- 
vided ghe took me into society. Mother could 
give out that I was visiting friends.” 

“And perbapa someone would fall in love 
with you,” angguested Rosalind; ‘and then 

oa could find husbands for us—excepting 

arbars, who, of course, will be an old maid,” 

*"Of course,” echoed Arline, " Barbara’s 
destiny is single bliss, It a man got over her 
cropp:d hair, her practical. strength of mind 
would scare him away. Independence is not 


Barbara looked sulky. There is no woman 


vpon the face of the earth who likea to be told 
a tikes ont for an old maid. it the hevselt 


declares she " never meana t0 marry,” thas is |< 


quite a different thing. 
*I think you are all horrid to me," she 
paid, with the teara very near her dark eyes ;. 
“bat I mean to go away from, Bendiab aa 
eps owe I —. 
“ And where?" omen Millicent, 








" - have - en ;,.ba — some 
or an able. woman $0 earn 

her own living, and iy my) fiod it,” 
* Don’t diegrace ns," oried Dora, . Yo. 
‘*Oh, I shalin’t do that. "3 even change 
my name if you liked, for am not very proud 


of it.” 

“Thorn is a very goed mame—an old 
one oe > “ 

‘An old name ig no good withont money... 
I'd rather be Mies Brown with a anug 
te low the Rav, Jabe Thorn had joined 

ow the Rey, Jabez.’ never j 

in the disapproval of bis youngest shild. He 
had even expressed his opinion that.‘ little. 
Barbara” had a great deal in her; bat he was 
a meck man, and mach under the sway of his 
wife, who always replied that. Barbara was 
not little, and that there was a great deal of 
nothing but evil temper in her, 

Barbara knew, however, the Vicar wag her 
best friend in the family; and, with pardon. 
able oraftinees, she contrived to meet I 
that yery afternoon as he was returning from 
his rounds, She planged at once into her 
subject, never heeding the bitter air or falling 
snow, 

‘Dad, there are too many of us at home, 
We are like the lettuces, we want thi 


out, and I think I'd better he the firat to go.” 


He sighed. How thin and shabby he looked 
in hie old grest-coat which had geen so many 
winters’ wear. 

«' And where do you want tq go, Bab?” 

He was the only one who ever aftemptad to 
shorten her name. 

Barbara shook her bead. 

“IT will, soon ficd @ place; only, dad,, you 
must be on my side, . Mother will want | 
people to live near, and the te will be ready 
to disown me uniepa my situation ja 
genteel,’ I want you to promise I may tak 
oe fires thing that turns up, provide: it ia 

onest,”’ ; 





“I don’t see that!” aid Barbara, stung 


* And respectable,” put in the Vicar, ‘and 































Bpent sixpance in met el 
miles, to Shendon, and. back, tc 
and she eat op after her sisters were 
anewering what see ) be, legib advertige- 
ments, 


quietly, ‘it is quite a small gon pared 
mning sist pla i aa Maples” OF Bhonbred 
roHD. 


‘very, 






ot a, toy 7 hea : You hare 
uch enekgy, you might under Io 
an Loe 


“No, I shouldn't,” said Bab, gravely. “I 


want tq get on in the world, so I should only 
take something I was fitted for, and I don’t 
mind it's being rerpectable; but I shan’t 
care about gentility.” 


Mr. Thorn smiled. 
‘I think sometimes, child, we have studied 


‘ gentility’ too much. Well, you have my 
consent, Bab, to look.ont, but I shall be- 
sorry to part from you.” 


* Bat you're not angry, ‘a ont 
ora had gone 


out into the world when shey were your sge, 







now ; and, I believe, 


, have been the b ., It may. 
come to it yet, Bab, T 168 a Young man, 
and at my deash there pence among 


Barbara's, puree .was Yer 


At the end_of the week, when she had 


pia N wee ig Becta, Per, it wana Yey 
er, _ e __.mne 





ed so many adverti 
i Mr. Gradion a Ber 
sare 
le Fine Yonoll be wae i tableet 
the proprietor of an art 
the Weet End; and he 


$ 


someone..to interview ladies and write 






owiy. when 
. family. 

were b ] & trial to us,” 
observed her mother with a eigh. 


‘If you like to be @ shop girl,” chimed in 


Millicent, ‘‘ we can't prevent you." 


“ You will be called number so and £0, and ~ 


have to associate with the ‘young men,’” 
said Geraldine, shudderingly, 


Barbara looked at her father. 
‘* You shail go, Bab,” he said, kindly, ‘‘ on 


this one condition, that if at the end of the 


month you find the work too hard, or the 
situation really objectionable, you promise to 
dome straight home.” 

' «61s will be five pounds gained,” said Mre. 
Thorn, sharply, “ even if we allows sovereign 
for the journey.” 

“I remember the shop,” said the vicar, 


3 I 
sbould think Messre. Gregson and had. 
& private connection.” 

“ Your masters!" said her mother, mock: . 
ingly. ‘ Well, times are o think 
that a child of mine should be a shop girl,” 

“ You might have found an ope near 
home,” said Dora, scornfally ;.‘‘ the butcher 
at Shendon requires | bookkeeper, and I dare- 
gay he would have given you the preference 
over other applicants, as we have deals. with 
bim for thirty yeara.”’ 

Barbara blashed and for » moment looked 
positively Pretty the next fastens thé biask . 
par and she became oncg more. the ngl¥, 

DOKIIDg, 
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CHAPTER. II. 


Tue firm of Gregson and Brown: had. only 
one partner left, for Mr. Brown had been dead 
for years, though bis eapital. remained inthe 
beet an ample.income for- his. 
widow daughfers who were. quite content 
fo leave. their interests;in the hands of Mr. 
Gregzon.. And, indeed,. far. more 
percons might, havefels. the..same,.for there 
was someshing.in Joa Gregson’s honest, face 
which inepired confidence. .. He ..had «never 
been. guilty,of a mean. action he:.wasra 
generous . employer, a staunch friend, and a 
capital man.of business. .F.fty yeara before, 


he had. come to London. with .the..proverbial | 


half. crown, . and heen .engaged aa. an. errand. , 


boy in a small fornitore shop... He rose step |, fatare,’’ 


by step, married. bis. employer's daughter, 
enlarged and extended the business until ; it. 
became ® really. valaabl 


le-property.. . 
It waa a.retail-ehop still, but the connection |. 


was rearly a private one. .Gregsonand Brown. 
never advertised. Most of their onstomers 

bad dealt with them for years; and they sent 

their friends, It was not a cheap shop by any 

means, neither did it present miles of show- 

rooms for promenade, Jadies ‘declared Mr. 

Gregson.‘' atways.knew what. they wanted,‘ 
that:bie taste was perfect, nnd. be si ways took. 
8 much interest.in. their_purchaces ae though. 
his shop had.onlg:jast. opened and. they were. 
his.first ouatemers..: 


Me.-Gregeon did. not live atthebasiness: he |}. 


possessed. a -handsome. houge. near. Clapham 
Common. /-His.; wife sometimes. drove up to 
fetch him, and -her. brougham:was-a neat 


dark green, drawn bya pais..of matohsd. |. 


chesinutes..bat. there; was no pretence. or 

cstentation . wboat the- pair... Dhey. bad every: 
comfors, nay, every iaxary, but they .did..nod- 
try to get.dnto Societys They did not give 

dezzling entertainments to make-their neigh: 

bours carious. (he grounds of. Shirley House: 
were kept, up regardless -af. expense, and -Mes,.. 
Gregeon bad a lovely conservatory; but besides- 
the gardeners. and the coackman, one -boyhin 

buttons..represented. , theiz... male: . retainers, 
They were. waitedion by, » neat, parlear-maid,, 
and Mre, Gregeon-bad no. footman-to attend. 
her when she went out.. - 

She was a pretty woman,. better educated: ; 
than her husband; batdevoted.to him still on 
her face rested. w-great shadow, for, fortunate’ 
in all-else, Me. Gregson 


and he—wate@ scamp... 
Whether. be. had-bees. spoils as: » ebild; ov 
the evil qualities of some dead. and, gone? fore.-; 
father had passed to. him, no one knew; bul 
Bob. Gregeon was,.as.an old servant expressed. 
is, ''an ont-andious bad ’an,”’ ‘There were:few | 
cine shoré.ef murder he had not. committed;' 
and df only -hie father had been of different: 
monld he would have stood in’ the dock 
charged: with forgery. - ‘Mr. Gregson; however; 
hushed.up ‘the crime, only forbidding the 
ome to darken the doors.of Shirley 
ouee.:: 


The Gregsons were. at dinner the day before: |: 


Barbary Paorn-had, (ar #0 arrive: in 
London, One‘gueet sat.at their'tabie, and be- 
came 60 often;-e was considered quite one of 
themselves, 

Reginald »'Dagdede -oalled Mrs, i Gregson 
aunt, bat he wes only tke sen of a‘half sister 


who had been brought up by her father's} 


family when) her» mother! married Mr. 
Gregeen/s- predecessor >and’ - employer--the - 
original founder of the art: business: | 

Alice Gregson and:.Meta' Dagdale did not» 
moment ehey > were!-womén ‘grown ands 
Wives, «, 

Alice's husband: was @ member of Parliai- 
ment; with advanced theories > and ‘he told: 
his wife-thaty trade or no trate; she ought: not 
to disown her own flesh and blood: ‘So there 
Was much pleasant intercourse! between the! 
two families and -when. the MP. died, he 
actualy associated: Jue 'Gregéon:: and -his 
ee Robert, ae guardians: 40 bis only: 


‘>bad one: dark spot.in. |. 
bis-borizont only one. child. had come:¢o themr 4: 
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Rex was a8 much at-home at Olapham as 
ever waen win uncle's honee, Both hus- 
band and loved: bim dearhy,; and never lot. 
him see how oruelly-they felt tive guif between: 
boo ee 

2x Was or yin practice: 
His father had only-Jets pata for hia 
education- andi startin life; but antil lately 
the yousg;)manihad sbeen regarded as his 
. uncle!s. heiz,, 
) . Bir Robert, at the age of. seventy, brought 
. home. bride,-and- oWad~ the disguss of 
Joe Gregson at the facts. He really grieved 
over Reginald's.changed prospects: more than 
the young man himeelf.. 
‘If only. he'd done.it earlier, before you 
went into the law ;. bus now he's spoilt\your 


Rex looked surpriaed.. ; 

* Why; Uncle Joe, Iishould bave been worse 
off surely without.a be 

‘* If we had. known in time, you oeuld have 
-come into the concern, I am.going to buy out 
Mrs. Brown sourg day, and i would have left 
you the: whole business.’ 

Mrs. Gregeon had left the-room,, Rex had 
wrungihis uncle's hand, ‘’ 

‘‘Io’slike you tothink of it, sir; but I’ve 
neither taste-nor amiability enough. I should 
be putting brown curtains next grey furniture, 
and, always lose.my temper whenever ladies 
-got fidgety,” 

Mr. Gregson sighed. + 

‘* It’s quite a grief to me to think: of the 
business.’.. I've ‘doubled: it: myaeif, andy it’s 
hard there's no.one to: come after me,” 

“ Bob may.reform,” 

‘* Niggers: may: turn -white, bas you don't 
often heariof it,’ rejoined: Mr.Gregeon;erimly-; 
then ‘banishieg the subject of bie prodigal xon 
‘with an ‘effort, he: said,» more: cheerfally., 
-“ There's a new clerk. coming: to-morrow—a 
| girl fromthe country,” 

» Rex emiled;, he really: could/not help it, bis 
Unolels-protégées Were#onumerocus, 
- Ms..Gregeon was probably: imposed upon 


wenton Mr. Gregson ad thoegh -his’ nephew 
had» not apoken, “‘and'ke does not ‘at all 
approve of my employing a femsleclerk,’’ 

*' How old is ehe 2” 


her father ie alive.’ 


my offices: has a father living; bas ashe owns 
to filsy, and: I should give her a few yeare 
more,’! 

Mr. Gregson was not td ‘bs depressed. 

“ Mise Thorn is only coming on a month’s 
trial Rex! If wé don't suis each other I can 
send her home again, '’ 





CHAPTER 'Iil. 


Wuaen it came-to the point Barbara. Toorn 
felt very down-hearted at leaving homes. Trae 
the Vicarage had not been made'sach a happy 
place to her as might have been, and, saving 
bor father, no one there had‘shown her much 
effeation-; bn¢ she had been bora in the old 
red-brick, house, she bad never alept vader any 
other roof. She knew every tree, every 
landscape for miles round, and saddenly 
to leave all these familiar objects and go to 


to her. 

‘* Remomber, child, if you're not happy 
come straight back to us,” said the Vioar, 
earnestly. 

‘* Mind and notice what. people wear; and 
write and tell us,” said. Arline, “ You ought 
to see few well-dressed women if you are be- 
hind-a counter.” 

The generally imagined- idea at the Vicar- 
age-of Gregson and Brown's was a rather larger 
model of the one furnitare shop at Shendon, 
which boasted a counter where ohintz, oreton, 
and other like fabrics were sold-y the yard; 
which said counter ‘was presided ‘over by the 
proprietress hereslf, 

Mrs, Thorn wasnot above adroinistering % 





more-olten than ‘most: men, .bat. he ‘went-on 
-his.. way ,eomposedly after each fresh: disen- 
chantment with a touching generosity, refusing 
“40. distrast fresh! oases. becante! the last had 
deceived: hin. ; 

© “* Really; UacleJ oe, I- wonder you are not 
ratraid. of people, from: the country after 
Peters?” 

Mr. Gregeon frowned. « | 

** Peters’? wage moat plausible yourg man: 
who dame to Londen:to carn: w living for his 
» mother aud-her nine orphanchildren. . That 
~he belonged, to the lighs-finyered-communnity, 

and.had served: two: termeof imprisonment, 
only. came: ont after he had shelped himeelf to 
reome of the most portable of Mr. Gregeon's 
valuable stock, ~ 
» "Never mind, Peters!’ returned the old 
j “he's ‘done with. 1 wanted a girl 
with an eye for colour; who could write a clear 
hand -and decently, so I- advertised in 
the Daily Telegraplt:for a: respretable -young 
person, and l-ne@ ¢wo' hnndrea answers.’ 

* Respectable | young le.must be at a 
digcount,'’ said. Rex, laughing. 4 Haven’s you 
: peont her?” 

“ No — 

* Of cdurse-you' ve had references ? ”’ 

% “ N—ov- I lied her letter, and her father’s 
‘namdis down-in the directory:'’ 

Reginald thought privately that for a man 
whorvhad bnown' poverty and fought his own 
P way to fortane; '-U acle: doe was siogtlariy 
gullible; bat yet be was proud of the’ gens- 
#rous ctrustial matate, though he observed, 


‘laughing,+-- 

“ Welt; Ichope:she'll answer, If she’s pre- 
h sentatileshe will probably marry young Gould, 
a together will tyrannice over you 
nicely.” 

‘* Gould's. ® good feliow. Honest as ths day; 
buthe’s no'more’eye for colour than a bali.” 
i) “Noti#o mucky « Balle-are credited ‘with 
‘& Very’ ~protiounced eye for some» colours — 

ecarlet, 0 wit, 





| “ And, besides, he’s not a marrying man,’ 


pstting bint as to the diaporition’ of her 
\ daughter's . 
| “T expeot they will pay you weekly, Bar- 
, bara; and ag you are fed and: lodged you won't 
want more than & shilling or two for your 
| washing ;;you oan eend the reat to me regularly 
in a.regietered letter envelope if you can’s get 
out early enongh to buy & post-office order,"’ 

The Vicar did not hear this. He went with 
his child-the five: Jong miles to Shendon sta- 
; tion, and tried. to cheer her as they drove 
'plong in s obabby gig borrowed from the farm 
nex the Vicarage, 

“I think you willbe happiex than they 
think, 'foz, my deazj you are doing right, and 
that brings ite own reward.” 

Bab strangled a sob ia her throat, 

‘Were you ever there, papa—in Me, Greg- 
s0n’e shop, I mean?” 

‘Never, Even in my palmiest days I was 
not rich enough $0 go im for artistiofarniture ; 
batI believe the girls are quite wrong in their 
| expsorations, You will probably epend your 
| daye'in a show-room furnished like ‘a pslace, 
while Mr. Gregson’s customers will ali be of 
the upper ten.” 

“And. you don’é think me a disgrace, 
dad?” 

“No, Bab! I am like you, ‘ strong-minded,’ 
I suppose, for I see no disgrace in earning an 
honees livelihood, I shall feel mora ashamed 
Lwhen I bear your mother teil the Squire 
‘ Barbara-has gone to London on a visit,’ I 
wish FE could have fitted you out better, child,” 
he eaid; sadly ; “bat times are so hard that 
thia ia all I can give you to pat m your 
purse,’ 

Is waa ball:a-sovereign. Not a very large 
sspital with which to staré a daughter; bot 
| Bab knew the eelf.denial it represented. She 
‘would have declined the gift, only that she 
{was not sure Mr. Gregeon would psy her 
i weekly, and her own resources would not have 
| Jasted out the month of trial. 
| Raiiway travelling was much of a novelty 
, to Barbara. When people have to get five 








“TI didn't ask. ' Sheoan’t- bo very old, since» 
‘*My dear unole, the good widow whe cleans: 


live in great unknown London was a wrenoh” 
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miles to a station on their feet it takes the 
pleasure off ccoasional trips, and the Vicar’s 
youngest daughter had not been in a train 
since one never-to-.be-forgotten summer six 
yeara ago, the Squire in a fit of generosity, 
never repeated, had franked the Sanday- 
school children and their teachers to Windsor 
for the annual treat. 

A third.class carriage on a bitterly cold 
January day was not the pleasantest of 
places. To know that there would be no one 
to meet her at Paddington, and she would 
have to make her own way to Tramway- 
street and introduce herself to her new 
employer was not a very alluring prospect ; 
but perhaps Bab deserved the taunt so often 
levelled at ber of being ‘‘so very strong- 
minded,” for, the parting with her father once 
over, she felt quite cheerfal and even took a 
lively interest in her fellow-travellers and the 
scenes through which she paseed. 

She had braced herself op for the best, and 
if the worst, the very worst happened, and 
she had to return home at the end of the 


month, why, the Vicarage would have been | 


relieved of her sapport for that time, and she 
should have earned, after all her expenses 
were paid, qaite five pounde, 

Shendon was sach a small station that only 
the very slow trains stopped there, and so 
Barbara was nearly three hours in reaching 
London. It was qnite dark, and the gas 
lamps at Paddington were a revelation to 
Barbara, for at Bendish oil was the great 
factor of light. 

Bbe looked so terrified at the noise and 
bastie around her as she stepped on to the 
platform that an old porter was quite sorry 
for her, and took her under his own pro- 
tection; reaouing her one box from the van 
with inoredible speed, finding her a steady 
cabman, and telling her in a confidential 


whisper that the fare to Tramway-street was | 


only eighteen pence. 


It was past six by the time she reached | 


Messrs, Gregeon and Brown's; the shutters 
were up, the outside employés departed, and 
@ retired soldier and his wife who lived on 

@ premises as guardians were enjoying 
their cup of tea. Barbara hardly knew what 
she had expected, bat it was a distinot relief 
to her to find a private door with a knooker 
jast like other people’s, and to have the said 
door opened by a respeotably middle-aged 
woman looking rather like a superior cook. 

“The master expected you earlier, Miss 
Thoro. He’s been gone this half hour, but 
he said I was to ses you were comfortable." 

Barbara mounted what seemed to her 
interminable flights of staira and reached at 
last an open door from which a pleasant glow 
of firelight escaped. Ssill following Mrs, Hail, 
she entered and found herself in a pretty- 
looking sitting room where tea stood ready. 

** Your bedroo:n's at the back,” panted Mrs, 
Hall, ‘'and ours is opposite. There's no one 
else sleeps here. Thess used to be Mr, Gould's 
rooms, bat when hie father died and his 
mother came to live with him he took a house 
Brixton way. Mr. Gould's the cashier, He's 
been here fifseen years, and the master thinks 
& heap of him. Hall's jast bringing up your 
box, miss. He was « soldier for twenty years, 
4 you oan rely on his being quiet and respect- 
abie.”’ 

Barbara wondered whether the housekeeper 
felt bound to give everyone in the house a 
cartificate of merit as she named them, 
Strong. minded thongh her sisters called her, 
Bab felt strangely lonely and home.sicok when 
at last she sat down to her solitary tea, and 
realised it was only the first of many meala 
to be taken aloue. 

Before she went to bed she had gathered a 
generai idea of her duties. Breakfast at half. 
paad eight, then letter-writing in her owo 
room till eleven, attendance in the show-room 
fom eleven till two dinner, more attendance 
from three to six, and then her work was 
over. 

“And Saturdays the establishment is closed 
at two,” said Mra, Hall. “As to your meals, 





miss, Im to see to them just as I used to 
Mr. Gould's; and seeing I’ve to get a big 
dinner for twenty people every day, it stands 
to reason there'll be no stint. If so be there's 
anything you fancy I'll try and oblige, while 
the master himself said I was to mention any 
friende you had in London could drop in to 
tea with you now and then.” 

Barbara went to bed with the resolve to 
stay in Tramway-street if effort of her own 
could accomplish it. She rather dreaded her 
ficat interview with Mr. Gregson. He came 
to business early, and went straight up to 
her “ parlour’ to give his instractions as 
to the letters requiring an answer. 

‘* Why, blesa me!” he said in surprise, as 
he looked at the cropped head and fresh, 
youthfal face, ‘' you're quite a child.” 

“I’m nearly twenty-one,’ said Bab, 
earnestly, ‘‘and I mean to do my best.” 

‘That's all very well,” said Joe Gregaon, 
kindly, ‘‘but what on earth was your mother 
thinking of to let you come as clerk to a man 
she had never seen?” 

‘Mother didn’t mind. Father said he 
| remembered the shop and thought if a very 
good opening for me.” 

os — eh?” said Mr. Gregson, blantly, 

it er -"* 

"And eo large family; you the eldest, I 
I suppose?” 

“I'm the youngest. There are six of us, 
all girls,” 

‘* And what are the other five doing ?” 

** Oh, they're at home.” 

“* Waiting for husbands," said the old man, 
with a smile. ‘ Well, Misa Thorn, I hope we 
shall suit each other. I’ma plain business 
man, but I like people around me to be com- 
fortable, so if there's anything you don’t like 
mind you mention it. I told Mrs, Hall to 
look after you. She's a nice woman,” 

Five days of a monotonous round, five days 
| of writing letters to people she had never seen, 
of matching difficuls shades and suggesting 
| subtle harmonies, and by the close of the fifth 

Barbara had decided she was very glad she had 

come to Tramway-street, and that, barring 

the loneliness, she had nothing to complain of. 
That one drawbask however was a serious 

one, Toa girl fresh froma large Tr - a 
| girl who hardly knew what it was to be alone 
for a single day, it was a new sensation to 
have no company bat her own from six ic the 
evening till eleven ia the morning. 

Everyone in Tramway-street was polite to 
Barbara. Mr. Gregson was @& courteous as 
though she had been a customer. Mrs, Hall 
was devoted to her. The many employéi she 
hardly saw, except Mr, Gou'd, the cashier, to 
whom ehs handed over — the money 
that came in payment of various orders 
despatched by post. 

Isaac Gould was a fair young man, who 
looked as though he would never attain a 
mature appearance. He had been in Tram- 
way-street fifteen years, 80 presumably he was 
at least thirty, but he would have passed any- 
where for twenty-three. His amall, almost 
feminine features gave him a look of extreme 
youth. His complexion was pink and white 
like a girl’s, his hair, eyebrows and lashes 
were of the palest straw colour, and his 
stature was far less than Barbara’s. He was 
a good little man, as neat ag a new pin, and 
ag polite as a courtier; but there was some- 
thing almost comical in hisappearance. Bat, 
though he might have passed for a modern 
edition of General Tom Toumb—and in her 
own mind she always called him the manikin 
—Me, Gould was kind and considerate to the 
inexperienced girl, — her in the way of 
basiness habits, and giving her many usefal 
hints, He was not a gentleman, this amiable, 
dapper little cashier, bat he knew a lady 
when he saw one, aud at once gave that title 
to the new olerk. 

* You'll find it a bit dull, I'm afraid, Miss 
Thorn,” he said on that ficat Satarday, as he 
carried a pile of accoant-books upstairs for 
her. “I used to live here by myself, but it's 
different for a man. My mother is coming to 











call on you when the weather gets a bit 
milder, and I shouldn't wonder if Mrs, 
Gregson was here soon,” 

Bab shuddered. 

‘Qh, I hope not!” 

‘“*Why?"” and the little man looked be- 
wild ‘' Everyone likes Mrs. Gregson.” 

“TI can’t bear strangers; and if she is a 
fine lady, she will only look down on me.” 

‘* Mes, Gregson never looked down on any- 
one yet. She has had trouble enough to turn 
her sour, but she only seems to get gentler 
and kinder “~~ ear.” 

“ Trouble ! ought they were so rich." 

“TI expect they are, but there are other 
troubles, Miss Thorn, besides MP pon I'd 
better tell you the trath myself, someone is 
sure to hint at it to you. They've got bat 


one son, and he is worse than 
“ oy * gasped Barbara, “Oh, poor 
Pp e ” 


‘*Ohange one letter, Miss Thorn, and you'll 
be about right. Bob Gregson’s bad to the 
core—about as bad as can be.” 





CHAPTER IVY. 


Banpara had been a month in Tramway- 
street, Mr. Gregson had expressed his satis- 
faction with her services, and engaged her as 
a regular member of hia establishment. 

She had sent long letters home, fall of her 
new life and experiences; and oh! delightful 
sensation, ignoring her mother's hint about a 
weekly remittance towards the housekeeping, 
she had actually saved a crisp bank-note to 
send to her father as a birthday present. 

The family at Bendish hardly showed them- 
selves good correspondents. The Vioar, it is 
true, sent a loving note to his favourite child, 
but, for the most part, the duty of writing to 
Bab fell on the five sisters, and they rather 
shirked it; nor were their brief letters ve 
pleasant to receive, since they contained eu 
remarks as,— 

** Mother and I called at the Oastle yester- 
day ; the Squire asked after you, and we said 
you bad gone on a long visit to some old 
friends;” or, ‘‘we went into Shendon last 
week and called at Mrs, Finch’s; we could 
hardly bear to go into the shop, knowing our 
own sister was serving in one it.” 

Mrs, Gould had made her promised oall, 
and invited Barbara to spend a Sanday at her 
house ‘out Brixton way,” bat Bab had 
exoused herself by saying she would rather 
wait till ahe knew London better before she 
ventured to find her way. 

Mrs. Gregson had not come; and though 
her busband mentioned she would have been 
bat for illness, naughty Bab did not at all 
believe the exouse, but decided in her own 
mind the lady was much too grand to take 
any notice of her. 

She was sitting by the fire one March after- 
noon, wishing not a little she could be trans- 
ported to Bendish for a few hours. It was 
Saturday, and Bab's spirits always fell on 
the day which most employ é: look forward to. 
Too much a stranger in London to venture 
out by herself, the poor girl usually spent her 
leisure writing home or reading novels, 

Thies particolar afternoon was so bright 
and spring. like she almost yearned for a sight 
of the green fields and budding hedges in the 
country. 

“T would not let my husband come and 
introduce me; 1 said I should fiad you here," 
said a musical voice near her, and loo up, 
Bab found herself face to face with a lady 
dressed in soft black silk, her far. trimmed 
mantle and oclose-fitting bonnet perfect in 
their elegant simplicity. She put ont her 
hand to Barbara, saying kindly, ‘‘I should 
have been here before, Miss Thorn, but I 
have been il!."’ 

Barbara’s prejadices faded like snow before 
the noonday sun. There was a motherliness 
in Mrs, Gregson’s whole manner which went 





to the girl's heart. She found herself talking 
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ag she had known her visitor all her 
life, when Mrs. Gregson pressed her to 
return there and then with her to Shirley 
House and stay till Monday she only hesitated 
on account of her dress. The plain black 
serge which had been her best attire at home 
had had to be pressed into everyday service 
in Tramway-street, If it looked very brown 
and shabby among the beautifal fabrics in 
Mr, G@ ’a show-rooms, it certainly would 
be out of place in his wife's home. 

‘Do come,” said Mrs. Gregson, kindly. 
“T am sure it must be doll for you being so 
much alone, and we sare so fond of having 
young people about us.’ 

Bab hesitated. Then with the frankness 
her family so much dreaded she conficed her 
trae reason. 

‘* You see there are so many of us at home, 
and father is so poor, I sent my money home 
because I did so want to surprise him, bat I 
think perhaps I ought to have bought a new 
dress. I am afraid I am too shabby for the 
Eatablishment, and I am sure I am not smart 
enough for Shirley House.” 

Mrs. Gregson remembered her hueband’s 
words when ehe bad spoken of inviting Miss 
Thorn. 

* Do make her come, I am sure the child 
wants a change. 


her feelings? I have never seen her in any 
gown but a ruety black serge, and I don’t 
believe she p2ssea3e3 another.” 


‘We are not at all smart people,” said her remarks. 


Alice Gregson, kindy, ‘' so if that is your only 


excuse you must come. You have been six , went to callon her this afternoon and brought 
weeks in London, and I do believe you have p> heyy with me. She is such a dear little 


spent every Sanday here." 
‘*Mra, Gould asked me to spend a Sunday 
with them, but——”’ 


‘They are very kindly people,” said Mrs. . taking up pet protégées who turn out failares; 
Gregson, simply. ‘I do believe Isaac is as but if you take to is I can't stand it.” , 


good a little man as ever lived,” 
The carriage was waiting, and when Bar. 
bara had packed a small hand-bag 


leant back in her corner with a weary look 
which went to Alice Gregson's heart. 

‘I am afraid you have been working too 
hard, Mise Thorn?" 

“Oh, no; I like it, only I think I have 


from home before.” 

** Your mother must miss you, dear?” 

“Oh, no. I bave five sisters, and they all 
said at home I was the beat one to go out in 
the world because I am s0 strong-minded," 

* And are you?”’ 

Barbara hesitated. 

“T always say what I think straight out, 


and if there's any trouble coming I like to | 
jook ahead and face it ont. Somehow, when | Of course I'll stay, and I promise to listen 
I've seen the worst that could happen, it | withouta smile to the story of the spinster's 


seeme easier to look on the bright side.” 
‘*Bat, Mias Thorn, if that is what your 


sisters mean by strong: minded, their thinking | asking 


you so is an honour.” 
‘They don't mean thai. I was always 
awk and the ugly one of the family. 


Mother says I look all legs and arms, and , account of their aterling virtues.” 


And Alice, could you j 
possibly buy her a new frock without harting | play the part of eavesdropper, and felt her 





| 


they prison, Unole Joe bas had four ‘treasurea' 
started on their drive to Clapham; the girl | in as many years. Every one of the four has 


; angular figure, who alludes to her ‘ better 
fretted rather. You see, I never was away | days’ at every pause. If you choose to make 


‘ 





Arline—she dra ws beautifally—makes pictures 


of me as I shall be when I get old in very trast you tokeep your word. And now I must 
short skimpy gowns, with a poke bonnetand go and look for Miss Thorn. I thought she 
& basket of tracts. They say it is my destiny | would have been down by now.” 


to be an old maid with a mission.” 


‘‘Old maids are spared a great deal of care, | kindly quest. The velvet curtains were swept 
and I think we all have a mission,” said aside, and a young man came in faultlessly 
Alice Gregson ; ‘‘ but here we are at Shirley arrayed in evening dress. 


House, and I am very pleased to welcome | 


you.” 
Ié was like fairyland to Barbara. The 
flowers in Mrs. Gregeon’s drawing-room, the 
Pictures, the dainty nick-nacks, even the 
delicate china tea service which soon appeared, 
all seemed like a delightful dream to little 
a pstairs. A fice b 
re,Gregeon tock her u . Afice burnt’ 
in the pretty spare bedroom, for, though 


days might be warm and springlike,the March surprise, she actually became friendly with 
evenings were cold. { 
**Oan you find your way downstairs?” , 





the means Barbara's last, and, greatly to her own 


asked her hostess, kindly. ‘I want to go and 
see after some letters, Dont wait for the 
dinner bell,” 

Left alone, Bab gave a sigh of admiration 
as she looked around. Then she roused her. 
self to try and make the best of her somewhat 
shabby attire. Black, luckily, looks its best 
at night. 

With a handkerchief of soft creamy silk 
draped round the front of her bodice like a 
fichu, the clinging folds kept in place here and 
there by a pin, with a rosebud nestling at her 
throat, and her hair combed into soft curly 
tings, Bab decided she “‘ would do,” and, half 
afraid to lose her courage if she lingered, she 
went downstairs; but the drawing-room was 
smpty, probably Mrs, Gregson was siill de- 


Bab sat down on the hearthrug, and began 
to make friends with a beautifal Persian cat 
reclining there. ° 

The sound of her own name made her start 
to a chair. The next moment she flashed 
crimson. 

Mrs. Gregson was evidently in the ante- 
room talking to some one about herself, only 
the thick velvet porterre separated them from 
Barbara. Retreat was impossible since it 
would have brought her face to face with the 
two speakers, 80 nolens volens. poor Bab had to 


very cheeks grow hot with anger and indigna- 
tion. Not against Mrs. Gregeon! Oh, no! 
No guest, however touchy, could have resented 


“Misa Thorn is here till Monday, Rex. I 


“ Aunt Alice!” came in a masculine voice, 
“it’s bad enough to have Unole Joe perpetually 


“ Bat Rex——”’ 
** Counting young Peters, now in Holloway 


turned out a miserable fraud.” 

‘* Mies Thorn is a lady, Rex.” 

‘ All the worse. She will look ready to 
ory. I oan see her now—a gaunt, depressed 


Shirley House a refuge for waifs and strays it’s 

no business of mine ; but I wish you'd give me 

—- 80 that I might avoid meeting 
m,’ 

‘You can avoid is now, Rex, Go home; I 
will make some excuse for you to your uncle; 
only, my dear, don’t stay unless you are pre- 
pared to treat Miss Thorn properly.” 

* Aunt Alice, how you sit upon a fellow. 


‘better days.’ Pray is Ileasc Gould here, too? | 
You might have made the circle complete by 
m and his mother. They are very 
cheery people, and would have counteracted 
Mies Thorn’s low spirits. Toeir h’s may be a 
trifle shaky, but one oan forgive that on 


“Rex, 1am very angry; but, remember, I 


Apparently Mra. Gregson departed on her 


He was seven or eight and twenty, and the 
handsomest young fellow Barbara had ever 
seen; but the girl gradged him even his good 
looke, She felt at that moment she hated him. 





CHAPTER V. 
Txar first visit to Shirley House was by no 


Reginald Dogdale. 
* You know,” he told her frankly, ‘‘I 


admit I spoke with unwarrantable radeness ; 
bat you must remember I had never seen you, 
and if you had any idea of what remarkable 
protégées Uncle Jos has picked up from time 
to time I’m eure yon’d forgive me.”’ 

‘*T think it was very unkind,” 

** Bat you'll allow I had some cause. I’ve 
told you the true and particular history of 
young Peters. Well, he was only one speci- 
men; and Mies Taorn,” here Rex looked at 
her steadily, ‘‘I don't thiok it's fair of you 
to resent words that you were never intended 
to hear.” 

So they called a truce. Barbara, who had 
loas nothing of her plain speaking, told Regi- 
nald she should never allade to her “ better 
days '’ since she had never had any ; and that 
if he stayed away from Shirley House when 
she was there he would not be troubled by hie 
oa provégée, The remedy lay in his own 


8. 

Perhaps it did, but he never used ib. 

Barbara went to Clapham from Saturday to 
Monday pretty frequently, but it was rare that 
she did not meet Reginald daring some part 
of her visit. If not staying in the house he 
would drop in on Sunday afternoon. It was 
easy to see both Mr.and Mrs. Gregson were 
devoted to him. 

** Rex ia so good,” hia aunt told Barbara 
one day. ‘ Most young men would have been 
completely soured by such a disappointment, 
bat he beara his troubles nobly.” 

‘Mr. Dagdale doean’s seem to me to have 
any troubles,” objected the lady olerk. ‘' He 
says he is fond of his profession, and I am 
gure you are very good to him.” 

‘Oa, Barbara,” said Mra. Gregson,*' you are 
not behind the scenes. Till about a yearago Rex 
believed himself his uncle’s heir. Sir Robert 
Was seventy, and a bachelor, the title and 
property were entailed, and it seemed certain 
Rex would inherit both. Actually that wicked 
old man married a girl of nineteen, and the 
birth of hia gon and heir was in this morn- 
ing's Times“ 

Bat Barbara refased to be sympathetic. 

‘* Perhaps Sir Robert felt lonely.” 

‘He should have thought of that sooner, 
It has rained Reginald’s prospects. He has 
nothing in the world now but what he earns.” 

‘* It will be better for him in the end,” said 
the young judge, simply. ‘‘People who have 
all they want without working for it are 
odious.” 

Mre. Gregson smiled, 

“You are a hacd eritio, little girl! How 
are your home people? Don’t they begin to 
think it is time you had # holiday?” 

Something like a tear glistened in Bab's 
dark eyes. 

‘The girla particularly hope I shan’s 
come home jaat yet.” 

“ Why?” 

‘*Beoause Arline has a lover! Oar dear 
old doctor died soon after 1 came to London, 
and his successor is young and aristooratio. 
He spends most of his leisure at the vicarage, 
and everyone thinks he wants to marry Arline ; 
she ia our presty one, you see.” 

** Bat why in the world should your having 
a holiday interfere with Arline’s prospects ?”” 

‘Ob, because Mr. Greville’s connections 
are very high, and be would never propose to 
Arlice if he knew her sister was a shop-girl. 
That's what they call me, you know. I really 
think, Mrs. Gregaon, they picture me behind 
& counter measuring out yards of chintz,” 

“* How old is Arline?” 

‘Twenty-six, She is number three. I 
shall be so glad when they are all married.” 

“Why?” asked her friend; “is your 
ambition five brothers in-law? "’ 

‘Nota bit! Bat when mother has found 
them all husbands she may be glad of me. I 
am saving quite a lot of money, Mrs. Gregson, 
so that I may be able to live at home and 
take care of dad. Everyone says I am the 
old maid of the family, and that that is 
Barbara's destiny.” 

Your sisters must make haste,” said Mca. 
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Gregaon, cheerfally. ‘I fancy Mr. Gould 
would differ from their views,” 

Barbara biashad crimson, She knew per- 
feotly that the chief cashier was in love with 
her, though words of her own had stopped his 
proposal. 

“I like Mr. Gonld,”’ she said quietly; “ we 
are great friends, but there is 40 nofsenze, of 
that sort. He quite understands.” —~ 

** Understands what?” 

“ That my eewtiny ia to be the old maid of 
the family because I am #0 strong-minded.” 

It was the middle of Jane now, the 


London season was at its height, and the. 


business at the establishment in Tramway. 
street was very brisk indeed. Barbara fouod 
#0 much to do that she had not time for any 
home sickness. Mr. Gregton, with whom she 
was a great favourite, promised her a lon 
holiday in Augnat, and declared he shoul 
raisé her salary at the end of the year. 

All seemed going well with Barbara and 
those she loved. Mr. Greville had Bropost 
to Arline, and ag of conrse he was accepted, it 
eeemed probable Mra, Thorn wonld soon have 
a s0h-in-law at Iast. Bab felt she had real 


friends in Mr. and Mrs. Gregeon, while Isaac’ 
Gonld’a devotion had taken # Platonic turn, | 


and simply made him her chivalrous friend 
and servant in all things great ag well as 
ermall. Yes, all seemed well, and yet on oné 
cf these Jane days Barbara rose with a strong 
presentiment of coming trouble. Her head 
ached intolerably, she was depressed and 
an icus, her very heart felt like lead. 

“ There will be bad news from home,'’ she 
thought as ebe dressed herzelf; but no, the 
letter from the vicarage awaiting her on the 
breakfast table was perfeotly radiant. They 
had ventured to hint to Bydney (Sydney was 
Arline’s lover), their sister was in basineas, 
He had inquired particulars, and relieved 
their minds by deolaring it was the beat thing 
going. It was all’ the fashion for ladied to 
earn their own living nowadays, and a Weat- 
end art fornisher’s wag the top of the tree. 

Barbara may have wronged her future 
brother-in-law, but she decided promptly Mr. 
Grevilla was a prudent young man, and 
praised her independence because he did not 
want in the years to come to be called on to 
help to maintain Arline’s sisters in idleness. 

‘* What's the matter?" asked Me. Gregson, 
abroptly. “ You look as if yon had seen a 
ghozt,’’ 

* T bave a headache,” admitted Barbara. 

But, headache or not, she went about her 
work as uenal, There was hardly a moment's 
breathing space, and anxious to relieve the 
general pressure, Barbara performed several 
duties not exactly in her province. 

Mr. Gregson had left early, and ac six was 
striking she went up to Isaac Gonld witha 
roll of bank-notes, 

‘Two hundred and fifty pounds. It was 
Lady Danver'a bill, she psid it herself, I 
never had 20 much money in my hand at once 
before.” 

Teasc smiled as he locked it up in the desk 
in his private room. 

‘I wish she had come earlier, so that I 
conld have sent it to the bank. I don’t half 
like leaying 50 much money here.” 

‘Are you afraid J shell steal it? The 
Halla have been here so long that they are 
above enspicion,”’ 

Taaac looked at her anxiously. 

“Your headache must be very bad, or you 
wouldn’’ say such a thing even in jest,” he 
said, qnietly. ‘Why I don’t like leaving the 
money here is that if it were known sucha 
sum was in the desk, someone might attempt 
to bresk info the house.” 

“ With thore iron shutters?" 

‘They eecure tha show rooms; to get in 
here wonld only mean breaking open the 
private door.” 

“Bat no one knows Lady Danver, paid so 
much in notes.” 

He hesitated, 

“When I lived on ths premices, Miss 





the thief ag he was going off red-handed, and 
pointed a pistol at ym |, I have. re- 
proached myself ever fox. not, telling 
Mr. Gregeon.” 
“ Bos why ever didn't yop 22%. ‘i. 
‘Nothing wag taken; I w. , $0. pre. 
venk he loss ota single a I . nny he 
‘ e thet 
al eae fox a ihe le man e be 


f first. time , pl and 
sinks tk w Pp yn 
she said, si of ae 
“a i pon?” 
“Yes, Yous 
Dim; and W 
eolate he shon! 


Thorn, I'va known 
, and, for a time I 
he'd come hera at night, 
7 haye to sleep ander.a 
railway aroh if I didn’t take him in, why I 
yielded, but never after the time I saw him. 
Biealing his father’s monoy—never atter shat.” 
is. conv pion was, not inspiriting. 
Barbara found her head getting worse, and 
worse, and after tea she went ous, resolved to 
take an 0 | to the Park, and see if, half, 
an honar’s stroll there woald refresh her, 

She felt better when. she retraced her steps, 
but i¢ came upon her with an uneasy surprise 
to find the door open. 

Mra. Hall declared she had mever been 
downstairs since, she brongh$, np Barbara's 


tes. 

‘You see, migg,” she aaid,.f y,. ‘my 
husband's gout ig that bad to be oan’s 
stand nokow, and as there waa nothing to do 
downstairs, I just sat with him, Tae bell, 
sounds right into our room, so I knew I muat 
hear you when you got back.” 

Barbara shivered, She wag, so certain, she 
had closed the door after her that she would 
have sworn to the fact. How then did it get 
open? Nos by fair means; and if by foul, 
what had happened to Mr, Gregson's property 2 

At her suggestion Mrz, , Went, down 
with her, and together they bolted, tke door 
top and bottom, turning the key in she. look 
and putting it into tha housekeeper’sa pocket. 

*« There’s no one il get in now,” said Mra 
Hall, reagsuringly ; ‘‘and, Miss Taorn, you'd 
better let me get you a glass of wine, you, be 
all of a tremble,” 

Barbara took the wine gratefally, and went 
back to her own rooms, but she made no 
atsempt to undress, 

Wrapping herself in. a thick, shawl she lay 
down on the sofain her sitting-room. Sieep 
had never been farther from, her eyes; sha 
had no need of any effort to keep awake, her 
brain was as olear and active as when she roge 
of a morning, She lay down simply, because 


it was more resifal than to sit bolt upright— |i 


not because she thought of slamber, 

And while she waited—she, knew nos for 
what—while she listened with an intentness 
that was almost pain for every sound without, 
she went over in her mind plana for, help if 
the thieves she expected came. 

The next house in Tramway.atreet. was 
far smaller than the establishment of Megara, 
Gregson and Brown, but had almost as much 
at stake, since Fordham. Brothers. were 
jewellers, 

Tas younger of the two partners lived on 
the premises with his. wife. and family. 
They were on friendly terma with the Greg- 
sons, and viaited at Shirley Houas, 

“Ah! Barbara acked herself feverishly, 
‘t why had she not gone to, Mr. Fordnam when 
she found the side door so suspiciously open? 
He would have advised. her, and at worst 
could only have laughed at her for being over- 
anxious, Was it too latenow?” She looked 
at the clock—almoat twelve, 

A moment's hesitation, and Barbara’s 
decision was taken. Anything, even friendly 
ridicule was preferable to the terrors of her 
awfal vigil. 

Hall was so incapacitated by gout that he 
was almost useless. Pradtioally, they were 
two women against whatever happened. The 
Fordhama wers ssid to keep late hours ;. any- 


| bow she would risk it. 
Thorn, the houze waa broken into. I stopped H 


With the shawl pulled over ber head, and 





her heart going pit.a-pat, Barbara stole down- 
at not 40,the frons. door, whose. bolts 
would.take time s0. undo, bui to & side-one 
Opening inte a narrow court or mews, which: 


orsane bad favoured her, there was a light 
in one of the upper windows, Barbara threw 
a peeie up. at it, and waited. r 
could mot have been five minutes, though 
it en_hour. to the anxious, oe 
girl, before the. window was pushed open, 
My, Fordham’s voice inquired,— 
‘What's wrong? Who's there?" 
‘‘ Ie'a Me, Gregeon's olerk,’’ anawered.Bar- 


kindly jeweller called back, — 

“ Tll be dowa in a minate.”’ 

He was as, good aa his word.. He. would 
haye taken Barbara into his own house to. his 
wile'a kind care, bat she preferred,te return 
with him to the Establishment and tell her 


Bt sore. 

‘he did not spare herself, admitting she wae- 
the last person who had gone ont, but deciar- 
ing she was certain she had closed the door. 

While talking to Mrs. Hall, the housekeeper’s- 
cheerfal view had banished her fears. She 
only wished she had come to Mr. Fordham. - 
then inatead of disturbing hia rest. 

“Tot, tut, that don’s matter. Bat I’m. 
afraid it’s a bad business, It looks to me like 
a planned thing theiz choosing a night when 
Hall was laid up with gout! Have you plenty 
of nerve, Miss Thorne?” 

In epite of beiag ‘80 very strong-minded ” 


Barbara shi 

I will do my best, only I feel so frightened: 
when I am alone,” 

**T won't leave you alone. Are you. brave 


enangh to go round the premises with me?” 
“ Yea; but——” 


The jeweller understood. 

* No. one can get. in now, or out either,’’ and 
he looked the little side door, giving the key 
to Barbara; ‘ but what I-believe ia the thief: 
is here now." 

‘Now? Bat then he must-have been here- 
more than four hours.” 

“Tf they got a confederate in while you 
were out this evening he could admit the rest 
of the gang in the dead of night. That's my- 
theory, it explaing your finding the door open. 
If it’s anything like ours. it opens. quietly 
enongh, but you can’t shut it without a bang.” 

‘I know I heard the bang to-night when I 
went out, That's why I am so sure. I shut. 

t ‘ 


‘And you are not afraid to go the. round: 
with me. I'd not take you, only you might get 
a worse fright if I left you here alone.” 

“I would rather come,” 

To her life's end she never forgot. that 
nocturnal tramp. All through the) show. 
rooms, looking almost spectre-like by the light: 
of the small hand lamp which Mr. Fordham 
carried. Oa and on the two anxious explorers. 
went, but all seemed jn perfect order, they 
found no trace of any intrader’s presence, 

“What put the idea of thieves into 
head ?'’ asked the jeweller, kindly. “ 
anything frightened you in the day and made 
you think the place might be robbed, or. was- 
it only finding. the door open when you came 
back from your walk thas alarmed you?” 

Qaick as lightning there flashed back, on 
Barbara the, memory of Isaac Gould's words- 
when she gave him the roll of bank-notes, and 
to that recollection succeeded another.. The 
cashier’s room was the only place they had 
not searched. . 

‘Mr, Gould's room |" she gasped," the cash- 
box.is kept in his desk, and [ know there is a. 
great deal of. money there to-night,"’ 

Fordham drew ber. hand through. his.arm 
with almost fatherly kindness, He began to- 


belfeve. her fears. were. groundless and ‘pro. 
cesded from.a nervous, terror;. but, not, for 
worlda would, he have laughed at them, and 
he turned the handle of the cashier's doom. 
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hoping to find that room ‘aa free from burglars ; 
as the rect of ‘the establishment,’ Barbara; 
clang ¢e hints trembling. 

She told “her father long afterwards’ she | 
seemed to feel someone: was there, even before 
she caw a man seated at the office table: with | 
Mr. Gregson’s cheque-book before him: He'war | 

writing; batas be looked ‘up and dis. | 

covered the intrudete- he uttered a frantic cry, | 

and would have fled but Johm For@bam was | 
*Blpplon pa oud trten: ble: pocket he 

a his» pocket he bound | 

the~ forgee: to: ‘hie ohaie: with hie hands 

pinéoned: behind bins; so that all chance of 


escape was gone, 

Barbare bad:sank trembling'on to the sofa: 
She was shivering:in every: limb‘in ppite of 
the:-warms: of the summer night, Onaly a 
terrible: effdre: kept. ber: from fainting. Bhe | 
clutched hold of the office table with desperate 
intensity, for everything seemed going round | 
and round with her,: 

‘Robert Gregson,’ said: the jeweller to the 
wretohed «prisoner, ‘‘ what ‘is the meaning 


Thére was some almosi'priceiess tapestry In 
ona of the show-roome, ‘and costly Eastern 
shawls ‘easily carried off‘and. dispoged’ of, 
and the gang ‘$0: Reoure’e rich ‘booty. 
Thett plan wae for Bob to creep int the house 
early in’ the evening before the ‘private door 
was bolted, when it could eavily be opened by 
& skeleton key, 

At half. past: one;:when they: reckoned on 
the neighbouré being asleep; he was to‘admit 
two comradet: Evén if Haltheard ther they’ 
would be thres-to°one, and could dieabie him: 
béfore~ he raised’ the alarm; while it would be. 
easy ‘enough to silence the wonren.' 


‘'We shonld hive made”hundréds;” said) ddty 


Bob, sullenly, ‘and the governor could afford 
it) he’s ap rick aa’Orwstg.” 

Me) Fordham antwered nothing, He' was 
too perplexed, : He'and Jos 'Gregeon.'wereold 
friends, ‘and’ for ‘the’ father’s enke ‘he ‘would 
spare this micerable ne'er.do-well from the 
terrore‘of the law, ‘bat-the' thieves: must be 
defeated in’ their plang and balked of their 

yi THe only- qaestio# was ‘how to warn 


pre 
of this?) Whydo you steal likes thief into |. the police; He had’ spoken of sending 


your father’s house,’ 

The words were: a. revelation +0: Barbara. 
Even after Isaac Gould's confidence she had 
never dreamed thatthe thief most to be feared 
washer employer's own son. 

Fordham a Se to the miserable 
man, yet hig ‘ache@ for’ him. He could 
remember Bob,s curly-headed boy, thedatling 
of his mother's hife. 

He had been:weak then; he wae wicked now, 
thatwaeelh Yet, asthe prodigal: lifted hig 
face; Barbara did not think it looked like» 
burglars. « Even now there was something‘in 
hisseyes which reminded? one: of his mother; 
and it pained the giel to wee the resemblates, | 

“TI wanted money," said’ Bob, groffiy;: “A 
man might ag well bein prisom as tree-—and: 
starving.” 

“Your. father allows you two pounds a- 
week,’’ retorted the jeweller; '‘'he told’ me #0’ 
himesif.:: Thws ought to’-keep you from want; 
bat if things were 20 bad with*you;why didn'y 
you write to him?” 

‘* Because I have a little pride left, and I 
don’t want, my mother to know,;how low I 
have sunk.” 

_ The words: touched’ Barbara; but made no 
impreseion: at‘all-on the astute Mr, Fordham.’ 

* She would rather you begged than sinned," 
he returned, coldly ; ‘'and forgery ie a sin, 
young maw, and one the law of ‘Eogland 
punishes pretty heavily. Pray is thie all 
your business ?'’and he looked contemptuously 
at the cheque-book before’ he put it in his 
pocket; “or were you here to admit'some com: 
panions, who would help you to carry off more 
pionéder?”’ 

Bob wineed, The taunt had strick home ; 
be muttered; the jewelter ‘had better ‘let him’ 
go or it’ would be the worse’ for him.’ He'd 
—_ be’ ovespowered wher the other men 

ame, 

“Look here" said’ the: jeweller, calmly; 
‘ you'may ‘as well give up the’struggle, I've” 
& pistol in my pocket, and I know how to use* 
it; batit I'had no arme at ai), I'm more than 
& match for you. I am a strotig’ able-hodied 
mav;you look like’a haman wreck; I don't’ 
want to threaten ‘you, ‘and for your ’ father’s 
sake'T don't wish to see ‘you sent to prison; 
bat‘yon’d better understard onve for ‘all you 
are‘on the losing side, and must‘do as I tell 
you: Now'take your ohdice: Make’ a clean’ 
breast of everything or l’il send’ this ‘young 
lady—she'a a brave girl, inind—to the nearest 
police-station ‘for ‘help; and keep gaurd over 
you myself tilt Poan give you in charge?’ 

The miserable’ prodigal : was conrpletely 
cowed, and the truth came out then: 

One of his aces o had known of the 


large sum of money psid to’ Barbara too late 
to besent to the batik; and'so this'nigh? had’ 
been fixed on for the enterprise, but the robé 
bery had beer: planned ‘long azo, almost aa 
s00n as Bob and hie #sodiater discovered” the’ 
premises were onty guarded‘ by Halland two 


Batbara; but the girl looked’ so white’ and il}, 
he dared not impose'sach # tack ‘on her, while 
it was equally! imposible 4o leave her to 
mount guard over Bob while he went for help 
himeelf. If only Hall bad not’ been’ dieabled, 
or if his wife'were a young or brave woman ! 
Meanwhile the time was paseitig; in less than 
an hour the thieves would be there; clearly, 
no longer delay was-eafe: 

Bat help was ‘coming from an untooked-for 
quarters’ The jeweller’s wife’ was a plucky 
little woman; and ‘inétead of going into 
hysterics when her husband obeyed Barbara's 
atYange summons, she quietly dressed herself, 
and went downstairs and blew up the kitchen 
firé'in’ cave’ he found anyone’ next door was 
ill and in ‘need of hot ‘remedies. Tin, 
feslitig’ sure from’ Mr: Fordham's prolonged 
absence, something serious was ames, she 
oalted up the two'assistante, who slept on the 
premises; and” despatched thet to hor 
husband's assistance: Théy arrive? just when 
the’ jeweller waa’ mbat ‘uneasy, and relieved 
him of all fear, for he jadged that, with their 
help; he shontd be fally'a matoh for the two 
comrades whom Bob ‘Gregson expected. 

First of all,’ the threé’*men conveyed’ Bob, 
still pinioned,:into's large cupboard’in one of 
the upper rooms. They locked the door on 


hict ; then, leaving hint to kick and #oream to | 


hia’ heart's content, they went downttatrs, 
cautiously’ withdrew the bolts, and Tets the 
front door ajar, 20 that all should bein readi- 
neve for his confederates. As for poor Hall, 
aroused by the noise, he wag ‘bitterly lament: 
ing over the gout which made bim helpless to 


defend hfs master's propety.' He was op and | 


listening with all‘his'might'for sounds of the 
coming’ encounter, while bie' wife, who was of 
thé nervous order, had’ bolted herself in her 
own ‘room: 

Barbara wae still downstairs. She told Mr. 
Fordbam if she were ‘alone in her own rooms 
her ‘conrage’ would give way, and that she 
could bear anything 60 long as’ she was able 
to hear all that‘went oni 

“T can't ‘that’ man’s face out of my 
mind,” she said; slowly, “and with all hig 


evil looks he is s0'like his mother that I know face. 


I stionld’ go and set“him free if I were once 
upstaira by myself.” 

“ Will’ you go to my wife?” asked the 
emer kindly. ‘‘I know she wiil take care 
cf you.’ 

‘* Please les me stay here,” pleaded 
Barbara; “somehow, Mr, Fordham, I know 


Beftre thé clock: strubk; by My, Fordhim’s 
Orders -all lights’ were but; He and his’ two 
assistants lay in ambush justinside' the ‘firet 
room in the-pactage: Barbara ‘wag stationed 
halt. way op the etairs with’ a dark’ lantern, 
whioh she ‘was to turn on the ‘defending party 
if they neeted a light suddenly. 

Perhaps none of those’ who took part in it 

ever forgot that vigil} bat Barbara remem- 
bered every detail of it to’ her life’s end, 
Torough ali the agony of tuspenve'sht seemed 
to hear her vister’s deristve tadnt. ‘ Barbara 
is so strong-minded,”’ and hér ‘father’s kindly 
word,“ I of trudé my Batbarw to'do her 
“ 
And’ then’ came ‘other and’ conflicting 
thougttis Wal’ it her daty? Would Mr: 
Gregeon thank her for helpitg ‘in''the arrest 
of ‘men who' must kriow several’ thitge to his 
son’s didotediv?  Wotld it not’ have been 
better to let the robbery’ take’ itd course since 
poor’ Bob’ hud ‘been nea?‘ the ‘trash when he 
— was “rioh’ exiéagh’ to afford 
t ' 

Harkt what wae that? 

The private ‘door * wag’ pushed: opén 20 
gently that thé action could’ not bave ‘been 
heard by cars less pretérnatarally Keen than 
Barbata’s were’ renderéd by anxiety, She 
could see nothing; the darkness was too dente, 
but ‘she fel¥ by the footstepe that three men 
were in the’ paveage, 

Mr. Fordham waited till they were well 
pati the door of the room whert he and his 
ageistants were’ watching, Then he came 
gently out, followed by ‘the two young men, 
and coughed slightly. It wae the signal 
agreed upot and Barbara quietly turned der’ 
lantern’ fall on’ the scene as‘ with one scoord 
the three defenders each planted # pistol at 
the intruding party. 

Mr. Fordham and his men stood full in 
front of the streét-door,:three) abreast, thus 
cutting off the retreat. The jeweller believed 
the very ‘sight of the firearms would reduce 
them to submission. He had not reckoned on 
their Garrying'a wéepon themselves, and it 
came on hiti with an awfal shook when thé 
sotnd of & shot ‘fell on bis ear and a builes 
went whizzing’ past, striking Barbara as abe’ 
stood, and felling her to the ground: 

Mr. Fordbam and hia assistants enraged ‘ai 
thia attack on ® defenceless girl would have 
fought liké fories, but the’ shot bad been 
heard outside, and two policemen rusbed in 
to the resone, blowing their whietleg loudly to 
sommon farther aid. 

I all happened so quickly that it seemed a3 
though the pistol had hardly been fired before 
the three thiéves'were bound captive and in 
the safe keeping of the conetables, while Mr, 
Fordham with tindly zeal ‘lifted Barbara in 
‘his arme'and oarrivd her‘up to ber own room; 
| sending one of the men for hie wife, as Mrg, 
| Hall was too upset to be of ‘any use. 

‘She's acted w heroine's part to-night,” he 
!told Mrs. Fordham, while they waited for the 
' dootor, ‘and saved poor Gregaon hundreda'of 
‘pounds. Thank goodness the’ police came in 

time to catoh those men. They muet be shres 
| of the biggest raccala who ever went'onbong,”’ 

‘I hope she is not ‘much hort,” said the 

cheery lintlé woman, looking at Bab’s white 
“ Jaok, did’ you say Mr; Gregson’s son 
was concerned in this?” 

“ Hosbh! Lucy: J sball'shield the In4 from 
' ¢hé police fot poor Joe’s’sske, He was hare, 
‘and he had‘spreed to admit’ the thieves, bat 
I've locked ‘him op ‘in # cupboard at the sop 
of the house, so he had no actual share in thé’ 
affray, He'll stayin duravee vile sili hig 
father comet in the morning, and if my old 





” 
a yy tent my = myn Fg nak tla friend takes my advice he'll just ship hira off 


The jeweller did not send for the po 





women, 


He warited, as it were, t0 catch thé thieves to Aastralia” 
red-Hunded, so that they might be convicted! ‘Ought we not to send for Mr. Gregson, 
of the offence, and he guessed they had set a | Jack?” 

watch on the door, and would’ know direstly| ‘' I don’t see the need, The ‘police are going 
if anyone issued from it. ' Hi assistants had to take the thieves to the lock'vp, aud leave 


been smuggled in the back:Way, and were cafe two constables to protect ‘the’ house in case 
inside the house before oné, which he felt to of farther’ trouble. The doctor will be of 
bé' the hour'at which Bob's friends would more use to poor Miss Thorn than her 

/employer; ana,» my dear; théte’ is sorroy 


come, 
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enough in store for honest Joe when he gets 
here in the morning. Let him have his 
night's reat in peace," 

'* I wish the doctor would come.” 

**Bodol, He can't be long. You'll stay 
with her, won's you, Lucy? Meas. Hall has 
completely loat her head, and I know the poor 
child haé no friends in London.” 

* Ill atay,” said kind Mrs. Fordham, “ bat 
I wish the doctor would come, Jack. I’m 
getting frightened at shis long swoon, and I 
know she’s burt somehow, for her sleeve ia 
all stained with blood.” 

Dr. Jackson came in then. He had beard 
an outline of the story from the assistant who 
went to fetch him; bat he looked vers grave 
as he examined Barbara, and extracted a 
bullet from her arm, 

‘Iss a mere flesh wound, and I’m not 
afraid of that,’’ he said, gravely; “but she 
has had a terrible shock, and gone through 
experience most trying to a delicate girl, I 
ehonidu't be surprised if she had brain fever. 
Where's her mother?” 

** I don’t know if she has one,” replied Mes. 
Fordham; “ bat she ia a great favourite with 
the Gregsons, and I am sare they will see she 
has the best possible care,” 

“Well, sbe'll need it,” said the doctor, 
bluntly, “A brave girl too. Why, if it 
hadn’s been for her, I hear, the thieves would 
have succeeded and sacked the house of ita 
valaables.”’ 

And meanwhile, the girl who was ‘so very 
atrong-minded " lay on her own bed white and 
still; and far away in the quiet Berkehirs 
Vicarage no one even suspected her peril, but 
ali were wrapped in peacefal sleep, little 
reckoning little Bab had been a heroine. 


OHAPTER VI. 


Tr the strange feeling of gloom which had 
oppreased Barbara all through the day before 
the attempted robbery had really been a 
warning of trouble, the warning bad not been 
shared by two persons, whom one would have 
thoaght the affsir concerned as closely—Mr. 
and Mra, Gregeon. 

The worthy couple had never been in better 
spirits than when they sat down to their seven 
o’clock dinner, Of course the old grief about 
their son was not healed; bat Bob's prodigal 
life was an old trouble now, and thinga had 
come to that pass with his parents that it waa 
& positive relief when they heard nothing of 
him, since for years no tidings had reached 
them but such as bowed their heads with 
shame. 

“I thought Rex would have been here 
to-night,” said Mr. Gregson, half regretfully, 
as the deasert was on the table. 

“TI expeoted him,” wae hia wife's answer, 
** bat I suppose he was too busy tocome, He 
really does work dreadfally hard, Joe.” 

Honest Joe smiled. 

“[ was simply farious with Sir Robert 
when I heard of hia marriage.” he said, 
frankly, ‘bat, upon my word, Alice, I'm not 
sure bat what having to depend upon himeeif 
bas been the making of R-x. He aight have 
turned into an idle, fine gentleman. and now 
he’s proved the metal he's made of—and it's 
very good, I was glad when I heard he'd 
been to Borkeley-square and made it up with 
his ancle. At eeventy & man oan's have many 
more years left, and the Baronet was always 
fond of Rex.” 


* And it seems the girl Sir Robert married | 


was the child of an old love, and she was 
utterly penniless," pot in Mrs. Gregson. 
‘* Perhaps, Joe, he didn't see any way of 
he)ping ber except by marrying her.” 

“Then you intend to forgive Sir Robert, 


Alice? We shall have you calling on young | 


Lady Dogdale next,” 

The neat parlourmaid had withdrawn; 
there was no one to overhear the conversation, 
yet Mra Gregson lowered her voice, 

‘Don’t you see, Joe, having made a moat 





romantic marriage himself, Sir Robert oan’s 
object to Rex doing the same," 

Joe Gregson stared at his wife, but did not 
ic the least follow her meaning. 

‘*My dear Alice,” he said, ‘‘I hope you 
don’t imagine Reginald is thinking of any- 
thing of the kind,” 

‘* He would be much happier married, Jos ; 
and he oan afford to keep a wife.” 

‘*Bat why should be make a romantic 
choice? Rex is the last fellow in the world 
to be happy with an uneducated wife. He 
may have demooratic views, bat, believe me, 
Alice, he's an aristocrat at heart, and he'd 
oo ayer wretched if his wife was not a 

v. 

Mra, Gregeon had finished her strawberries. 
She looked at her hasband with a smile as she 
rose to go back to the drawing-room. 

s a you call little Miss Thorn a lady, 
oe ” 

*‘ Why, bless my soul, you don’s’ mean——”’ 

Bat a loud knook at the front door di- 
verted Mr. Gregson’s thoughts into another 
channel, and he never fiaished his question, 
substituting another, “Who can be coming at 
this time ? it's not far off nine.” 

‘Mr, Dagdale,” said the page, ushering in 
Rex; and then Mrs, Gregson sat down again, 
and the two pressed wine and strawberries on 
their favourite, after he had refased their wish 
to have the more solid portions of the dinner 
recalled. 

‘* You haven't been here for nearly a week," 
complained Mr. Gregson. ‘I made your aunt 
write last night and ask you to dinner to-day ; 
but I don’t call this coming to dinner.” 

‘‘No, sir. I should have been here earlier ; 
bat I have been detained in Berkeley-square." 

“Oh!” here Me, Gregson froze a little. He 
was but human, and he was guilty of a slight 
jeslousy of his boy's titled uncle. ‘If Bir 
Robert wanted you, of course one can say 
nothiog.” 

‘*Sir Robert did not want me," said Rex, 
simply, ‘it was Lady Dagdale who sent for 
me on Taesday. It seems he had been ailing 
then fora day or two, and would not see a 
dootor, and she was getting frantio, poor girl.” 

‘And I suppose you've been dancing atten- 
dance on him ever since,” said Joe Gregson, 
irritably. ‘ Jast like him; first to make you 
dependent on your profession, and then to 
make you neglect it,” 

‘** Please don’t go on, Uncle Joe,” said Rex, 
gravely, “or you'll be sorry. I ought to have 
told you when I firat came in—Sir Robert died 
this afternoon.” 

“Died!” There was real feeling in the 
tone. ‘' Then his wife's fears weren't ground- 
lesa” 

‘*No, poor girl. It was inflammation of 
the lang’, and not being taken in time, got 
such a hold on him at his age that he had no 
strength torally, That poor young widow is 
almost heartbroken, He may have been old 
enough to be her grandfather, but, you see, he 
was all she had in the world.” 

‘* Toere’s the baby,"’ suggested Mra. Greg- 
son, ‘‘Ob, Rex, it’s wicked to think cf it 
now; bat I oan's help Pop en | but for 
that child you would be Sir Reginald!" 

‘* I'm quite content as Iam, Aant Alice. I 
promised Lady Dagdale to give the necessary 
orders for her, that’s what made me a0 late in 
gatting here. I couldn't leave her with busi- 
pees matters to see to, for she is almost broken 
down with grief and watching, and save for 
her servants she is utterly alone in that great 
house, The doctor—he has known Uacle 
R bert for years—promised to send his wife 
round, and Iam sureI hope he will. She is 
not fis to be alone." 

‘““No wonder you look fagged,"’ said Mr. 
Gregson, heartily. ‘' Weli, lad, you must be 
glad now all was peace between you and Sir 
Robert. It's a sad thought to oarry about 
that one’s borne malice to a dead man." 

‘* He spoke of my prospects,” said Rex, a 
little sadly, ‘‘and said he felt he had been 
unjast to me; but I told him I was getting on 


, ln my profession, and should be a rich man 























yet. Then he smiled, and said he had left me 
all his savings, and that I should find them 
worth having. Inever knew he had put by a 
penny. He has left me the boy's 

jointly with his mother, It is the first time 
the Dagdale family has been represented by a 
baby in long clothes."’ 

‘© Will you sleep here, Rex," asked his aunt, 
‘* your room is quite ready ?"’ 

He shook his head. 

** I] had better be going home, Aunt Alice; I 
shall have to call in Berkeley-sqaare before I go 
to the office, and there may be a good deal to 
see after, Poor Lady Dugdale is broken down 
by grief; and, besides, she is only a girl her- 
self, what should she know of business? ” 

‘' Some girls are capital at it,” pat in Uacle 
Joe. “I'd back my little Miss Thorn at 
a hundred of your fine, dandified gentlemen 
clerks.” 

Rex smiled. 

‘‘ Miss Thorn is very clever; but I always 
hate to think of her as your clerk.” 

‘* Whatever for? I'm sure I’m very kind to 
her. I expect she has a better time in 
Tramway-street than ever she had at home, 
for I believe her sisters tyrannized over her 
pretty badly.” 

“Well?” said Rex, with a strange smile, 
“IT will confess myself in the wrong. I used 
to say all ony proté.ées turned ‘out badly, 
Unole Joe, but I must admit Miss Thorn 
an exception.” 

“Ot course,” said Mr. G , compla- 
cently. ‘She is as good as gold. You used 
to tell me once, Mr. Rex, I never kept one of 
my proté.é28 a year, You find yourself mis- 
taken in that too. Miss Thorn has not the 
slightest wish to leave; she'll stay twenty 
years if we're both spared so long." 

There was a little smile on Mrs. Gregson's 
face as her husband spoke, Rex noticed it 
and understood Aunt Alice was not so blind 
as her husband, but was quite alive to the 
fact that he was head over ears in love with 
the lady olerk, and only wanted an oppor- 
tunity to tell her so. 


CHAPTER VII, AND LAST. 


Back again at the old Vicarage, with the 
sweet summer sunshine resting kindly on her 
head as she reclined on the shabby couch in 
the disused school-room. Barbara had been 
at home now nearly three weeks, and it was 
the beautifal month of August. As soon as 
she had recovered from her illness which 
followed that terrible Jane night, Mr. Gregson 
had sent her away for a month's rest and 
change. 

He would gladly have franked her expences 
to the seaside, but Barbara pined for the old 
home at Bendish and her father’s face. Ail 
through the long days when she lay tossing in 
restless psin on her bed in the upper room in 
Tramway-atreet, it bad seemed to the girl 
that she should be well, quite well, if only she 
could be at home and see the old familiar 
garden and the dear home faces. 

The wound, though not dangerous, had been 
long in healing, and there were times when 
De. Jackson and kind Mrs. Fordham feared 
she would never pull through. The jeweller’s 
wife spent all the time she could possibly 
spare with Barbara, and waxed openly 
indignant with Mrs. Thorn for that matron’s 
placid contentment to leave her child to a 
yonsnath of ten. the kindl 

Empow y Mrs. Gregson, the 
little Soten had herself written to Bendish 
Vicarage to beg ‘‘someone” to come up and 
see after Barbara, promising every comfort 
during their stay in Tramway-street, and & 
cheque to defray travelling expenses. 

The Vicar’s wife replied she was quite 
unable to leave home herself and her girls 
were used to refined society, and shrank from 
the idea of staying at a shop. No doubt 
Barbara would do very well. She had always 
been berg strong, and she seemed to have kind 
friends ! 
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his child had been brave enough to do her 
duty. After all the expense her illness must 
cause her employer, he shrank from intruding 
farther on . Gregeon’s generosity, or he 
would have come up, if only for one day to 
see her. If there was any change for the 
worse he would come at any risk. He did 
not think her mother and sisters would be 
cheerfal companions for Bab in her illness, 
They had not the gift of nursing, and so he 
was the more gratefal for Mrs, Fordham’s 
kindness, 

“He must be the best of the bunch, and 
Barbara takes after him,’’ decided Mra. Ford- 
ham, when she read that note. 

The day before Barbara left Tramway- 
street a trying ordeal had to be faced. She 
had see her employer and receive his 
ae for her courage on the night of the 
ro . 

Generous indeed the G 8 had shown 
themselves during her long illness. The best 
of medical skill and nursing, the moat costly 
of invalid delicacies had been provided for her 
by their orders, All through those weary 
weeks her salary had been paid ia fall, and 
the moment it was decided she should go 
home instead of to the sea Mr. Gregson sent 
the Vicar of Bendish a liberal cheque with a 
few words, saying that he regarded Barbara 
as his own guest during her absence from 
Tramway-street, and wished to defray the 
expenses of the extra comforts she atill 
needed. 

He was “only a tradesman,” but the most 
Sensitive of natures could not have taken 
Offence at that letter; and the Vicar under- 
stood it as it was meant, and answered it 
- ite own fashion without a word to his 
wife. 

One thing puzzled Barbara. Why had 
Mrs. Gregson not been to see her? She was 
to go away the very first day she was able to 
travel, and it was only the afternoon before 
that they carried her for the first time into 
the little sitting-room, and there she found 
Me, Gregson waiting. 

“I shall never forget your courage, child,” 
be said, huskily. ‘‘ You've saved not only 
my property but my good name; for had the 
police caught my son at his misdeeds I must 
have prosecuted him in justice to my partner, 
Mrs, Brown. Now, thanks to you, Bob is 
free, and his mother, poor soul, has the com- 
fort of — him with her to the end.” 

‘' Bat surely he is not ill?” 

‘My dear, his langs have been diseased for 
years, and the doctors say he can’é last out 
the summer. Nay, you must not grieve for 
us, child. Easier for us to lay our son in the 
grave than to give him up to a convict prison 
—and it might have come to that, I thought 
you would have heard of Bob's illness, but 
for that my wife would have been here long 
ago to look after you—only she can't bring 
herself to leave him even for an hour.” 

“You have been so kind,” sobbed Bab. 
‘* Please—please let me come back when I’m 
well again.” Then she added, timidly, “I’ve 
been so afraid you would hate the sight of 
me because—of this.” 

‘My dear, we shall bless you all our days,’ 
Mr, Gregson answered, earnestly, ‘‘and if 
you wish it you shall come back in Septem- 
ber, Bat they tell me at home youll be 
offered another situation soon and one better 
suited to you.” 

Barbara shook her head. 

“‘T shall never like another situation so 
well, Promise you will take me back.,”’ 

‘*T promise, child. Bat my wife will have 
it you’re not strong enough for this sort of 
life, and Rex accuses me of chaining a race- 
horse to the plough.” 

“Tell Mr, Dugdale I am nota race-horse, 
and—! like the plough.” 





week, I couldn't help fesling pleased to think 
our nephew would be Sir Reginald after all.” 

And now Barbara had been at home three 
weeks, and in spite of being made much of, 
more so than ever before, in spite of her 
father’s love, she was pining to go back to 
London. . Alas! poor little Barbara found 
herself thinking a great deal too often of her 
employer's nephew, and she fancied hard 
work would drive him out of her head and 
remind her of the vast gulf between Mr, 
Gregson’s clerk and Sir Reginald Dogdale, 

She thought of him so often in these days 
of convalescence, that waking from a light 
slomber this hot August afternoon, it seemed 
quite natural to open her eyes and see him 
beside her. 

He had evidently just been ushered in, and 
= closing of the door behind him had roused 


“ Barbara!’ he cried, in horrified tones, 
“they said you were better, Why, you look 
like a ghost!" 

“Vm quite well,” said Bab, defiantly, 
‘What made you trouble to come?” 

“Two or three things. Lie down and I'll 
tell you about them,” he said, in his old, 
authoritative way. ‘' Firat, I wae not satisfied 
with the accounts of you, and then Aant 
Alioe,” his voice grew grave, ‘‘ wanted me to 
tell you the end had come, Bob died last 
week, and, thanks to you, he passed away in 
— house with his mother to pray for 


“* I did very little.” 

‘We call it & great deal.” Then with the 
old authoritative tone, ‘‘ Pray, how much 
longer are you going to stay here?” 

“Not long. Mr. Gregson promised to take 
me back as soon as I was well again.” 

*'T have told my uncle I object,” said Rex, 
“‘and he sgrees with me, another sitaation 
would suit you better.” 

“I don’t want another.” 

* Bat, dear,” said Rex, fondly, ‘I want you. 
I have loved you, Bab, ever since that spring 
Saturday when you rose up before me like an 
effended deity in my aunt's drawing-room, 
My darling, can’t you care for me?” 

** Bat—you are Sir Reginald Dagdale.” 

“Well, if you actually ingist upon it Ili 
agree to drop the title; but I’d rather keep is, 
and I have a fancy I shall like to hear you 
called ‘ my lady.’” ‘ 

After all, Mea, Thorn’s youngest daughter 
was the first to present her with a son-in-law. 
The girl, whom her family had regarded as 
certain to be an old maid, was married that 
very September, because Rex declared a 
winter abroad would be the best means of 
restoring her health, and no one could take 
her to foreign @ 60 well as her husband. 

They are quite “old married people” now, 
and they divide their time pretty equally 
between the house in Berkeley-square and 
Dogdale Hall in Yorkshire; bat whenever 
they are in London not a week passes without 
their going to Shirley House, where Mr. and 
Mrs, Gregson advance peacefully towards old 
age, the trouble of their lives softened since 
death has cast a mercifal veil over poor 
Bob's sinfal past, 

The Vicar of Bendish is hale and hearty 


still, and when he oan leave his parish he goes, 


to spend his holiday with Bab. 

Bir Reginald settled a generous allowance 
on hia father-in-law, 50 money worries trouble 
the kind old man no more. His wife has gone 
over to the great majority; but the Vicar is 
by no means alone, for Sydney Greville jilted 
Arline, and no more suitors presented them- 
selves, so the five Miss Thorns reside with 
their father, and it seems likely they will con- 
tinue to do so, and that no other bride will go 
forth from the quaint ivy-sovered Vicarage 
than Mr. Greason s CLEeRk. 


(THE END.] 





Tr was a pouring wet day, the one following 
the arrival of the Latimars at Lady Susan 
Verachoyle’s, and Marcia hailed it asa solation 
to a rather difficalt problem. 

‘* Impossible to venture out on auch a day, 
Tam afraid,” she said to Lady Saean when 
they met at breakfast. D-spite her age, Lady 
Susan never failed in her life's habis of early 
rising, and set a pattern to her household in 
this and in many otber things. ‘I bad 
intended finding my way fo pay a visit to my 
cousin Penelope, I presume it ia my place 
to leave a card on her first, since she has 
assumed the position of a country bouse- 
holder.” 

“I don’t think we stand on such strict cere- 
mony in ——shire,” Lady Susan answered, try- 
ing valiantly, bat not successfully, to combat 
her dislike to ber guest, ‘ but Iam sare Pene. 
lope would be delighted to see you, and really, 
Taicket Orofs is a charming old place, and the 
child has made itso picturesque. The carriage 
ia at your disposal, Mrs. Latimar, and I shall 
be very pleased to acoompany you if you make 
up your mind to go——” 

Marcia tarned suddenly to her husband, 
who during this discussion was engaged in 
feeding Nattie to r+ pletion. 

** What shall I do, Denis?” Maroia asked, 
in a light jesting way which was sometbing 
quite new to her, and did not sit easily upon 
ber. ‘“ You know you bave oonstituted your- 
self my medical adviser in the abeence of all 
my numerous doctors. Do you think it will 
~ ane, harm to go and see Penelope this wet 

ay?’ 

Denis raised his head ; he had been stooping 
down to caress Lady Suean’s cosy pet. This 
action was enough to account for the red flash 
in hia face to hia sunt; bat Marcia knew 
better why it came and what it signified. 

‘*T think it would be rasher unwise,” Denia 
said, hurriedly. Why did euch a sudden 
strong objection rice within him against a 
meeting between Penelope and his wife? He 
really had no soand srgament to put forward 
in such a case, and yet there the objection wag, 
and there it remained. “It iaavery cold rain, 
and you coughed # good deal in the night.” 

Lady Susan listened to this with eomething 
like diemay. 

‘* Mercy on me," she said to herself, ‘‘ what 
am I to do with her all day? An hour of her 
society goes a very loog way with me, bat a 
whole day! I don't understand why Denia 
should coddle her up so mach, Of course she 
ig not very strong yet, bus in a warm carriage 
I don’t sea what harm coald come to her.”’ 

This irritation having some origin in the 
fact that Lady Sasan had a strong ceolre to 
see her ** ohild,’’ who had not ridden over sinos 
Satarday, and now it was Taesday. Her sleep 
had been broken, and troubled thoughts and 
visions of Penelope had flitted through her 
brain, and somehow it had always been a 
sorrowfal picture of the girl that had come. 

Lady Sassen had an almost ancontrollable 
desire to set forth immediately and drive over 
to Thicket Croft to vee for herself that Pene- 
lope wae safe and sound. Marcia accepted her 
husvand’s decision as final. 

“ You see,” she said to Lady Sasan, ‘the 
matter is settled for me.” 

Denia eat his breakfast in silence. 

Not to put too fine s point on it, he was 
about as miserable and uncomfortabie in the 
present position of affairs as & man in com. 
plete health could weli bs. He could not 
altogether explain the feelings that came upon 
him, bat there was a distinct sensation ran- 
ning in hia mind that there wae something 
about this lust whim of Marcia’ she could not 
quite underetand. ' ; 

She had given bim much sarprice by her in- 
tention to go to this ball, and her arrangement 
to vieit Lady Sasan ; and then she had planned 


‘everything ao quietly, eo secretly, one might 
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almost have esid that Danie might be forgiven i 
for imaginiag bis wile had some other motive | 
in ber mind than the simple one she had | 
given him. 

He was oonyinoed she, did, not care a braes | 
farthing for this ballor any. other. He wouid | 
indeed have been glad had she developed any 
of the pumerons idiosyncrasies that belonged 
to the ordinary society woman poseesied of 
wealth and position, This bali in parsicular 
was by n0 mesne what would be called a smart 
sfiair, and Denia conld not really fathom 
Maroia's dezire:to attend it. 

However, by this tims, as hag been stated 
several times, Denis bad realised that so far as 
his wife's obaracter and natare went he must 
regard them as # problem impossible of sola- 
tion. It wad the position of the moments that 
made him pause and attempt an explanation 
of ber proceedings now. It was the knowledge 
of bie near proximity to Penelope that made 
him 60 nervous, restleag and uneasy. 

Ii he had believed that Maroia had dis- 
covered hia secret, he would then have at once 
known the motive of her present action, but 
believing as he did that Marcia wag in total 
iguorance of his love for Pensicpe, he conld not 
follow her. It would have been only what he 
might have expected from her jealous 
suspicious dieposition, this sobeming to bring 
him face to face with the woman she held to 
be her rival, and then turning bis every word 
into some different signifioance and treating 
him accordingly to one of her fits of fury. All 
this would have been according to her usual 
conduct, and would have followed as a matter 
of course had her suaspicione been roused 
about Penelope; but it was more than evident 
«bad so far at leas’ hia love was to bs guarded 
from such a horror, and that therefore Maroia 
muet bave some other reagon for her present 
gause of action, 

All this Denis determined in the innocence 
of his heart, little knowing with what bitter 
lynx eyes his wife was watching him, snd 
sharpeuing her faculties to bring some suffer- 
ing, of what shape or description she knew not 
exactly, bat suffering moat surely, upon the girl 
Who was 50 Gear to him, She went.on speaking. 

‘** However, if I cannot go to Penelops, per- 
haps Penelope would come to me. Do you 
think she would, dear Lady Sasan, it I were 
to writs her a tittle note and explsin that the 
weather prevents me from calling upon her?” 

Lady Sagan seized on the idea wish absolute 
avidity. Her longing to sce Penelope was 80 
asrong within her. 

‘‘IT am qaite sure she will come with 
pleasare, Ihaveanidea. Denia, yonare not 
afcaid of the rain: you shall either drive or 
waik over to ‘Thickes Croft and bring Pyne- 
lops and her gueate back to luncheon,” 

Marcia grew snddenly pale, and Denig grew 
firet red and then pale as herself, 

“I wili do anything you wish, dear Annt 
Sasan,’’ he said hurriedly, and he rose aa be 
spoke, He had a sadden diffisaltyin drawing 
his breath. This suggestion came upon him 
almost iike & biow. He had begun to hope 
that perhaps it would have been possible to 
avoid meating the woman he desired so pas- 
siquately to eee, the woman he adored so hope- 
lesely. Basfore he had arrived he had tried to 
prepare bimgelt for everything of the sort, but 
he knew now how fatile all sach preparationa 
had been, Fate was stronger than bia will. 
He would never have sought this trial. and 
temptation; buat it had come, and he muss 
mest it so the beat of his power and courage. 

Maroia's whiteneea turned to greyness a3 
abe beard Lady Susan deliver her magsage to 
Denise for Penelope, and then ring the bell for 
some kind of carriage in which 10 convey Mr. 
Lutimar to Thioket Croft. She had bronght 
Denis parposely into Penelope's proximity for 
jhe sole reason of giving him some pain, ot 
finding out how true was her suspicion, of 
strengthening her jealousy and hatred, of bring- 
ing about some punishment on the two whom, 
in ber curionely distorted fashion, she had oon- 
vinoed herself had done her great wrong; and 





now that Denis was about to make a staré in J 
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this.peonliarly disagreeable, saheme: ahe had 
atranged, Marolafels, ag.all of her kin do. feel, 
that if. she were trying to hart, others jshe, 
would certainly not-escape goos.freg herself. 

The mere thonghs now of Denis going to 
meet Penelope, going with, his heartoverladen 
With the silence and magnitude of hislove, was 
simply torture to Maroia, There was, how: 
ever, nothing to be done; §be had been very 
clever no doubt, bat she had not taken into 
consideration the fact thatit woald have given 
her so mach disgomfort to te. Pene- 
lope’s punishment ; and if she would see Denis, 
face to face with the woman he loved,..and, 
arrange some plan of pnnishment according, 
well, she must have no.objection to any. move 
in the game, however Aigagreeable. 

Denis refused a carriage. 

“I ig only two miles, yousay, Aunt Susan, 
I will walk. I. shall enjoy ,the,,sradge 
through the mad, and rain won't burs xe. 
What is your message? They are to come 
back whether they likeitorno. All right, you 
will see I will bring them if even I have to 
carry them all myself, Have you any message 
for Penelope, Marcia ?”” 

Denis turned at the door and just glanoed at 
hia, wife. The look that, agains), himself, 
illaminated his face, hurt. her sharply. 
“* Your love of course?" 

“Oh ! my love, of conrse,"’ Marcia said as 
easily as she could apeak, ‘' and exooses; you 
will know what to say, the ugnal. pretty 
epeech. Men make much. prettier speeches 
than we do, don’t they, Lady Sasan? "’ 

Bat Lady Susan was very busy. Sbe.had 
seated herself at her desk and was, writing & 
menu for luncheon, extended to large pro- 
portions to embrace the Thicket Croft party. : 

‘* If you will exouse me, I think I will go and 
write my letters,” Marcia coid, after @ litile 
while when Denia had well departed. 

Lady Sasan was full of gracious thought of 
her guest, accompanied her upstaira to the 
boudoir allotted to her—did not leave her until 
she bad eeen that everything was prescat, for 
Marcia’s convenience. 

Bat immediately ahe was alone, Lady Sasan 
gave a deep sigh, 

“It ia no use,” she, said to herself. “1 
cannot like—ghe gets on my nerves, and same- 
how she frightens me. A very silly ides, no 
doubt, but there all the same. ell, she can’t 
do much harm to my child while I am.about ;”’ 
and then Lady Sasan pulled hereelf up 
sharply, “bot what on earth am I eaying— 
harm! -*What harm oconld she, do to 
Penelope, and why should I imagins guch 
horrid things? I am a-very wicked old 
woman, tbat is: abou? the-4roth of it, and 
when I take a dislike into my silly old brain, 
I don't know where to stop.” 

Alb the same, Lady Sasan could not rid her- 
self of that uneasy: seneasion: that something 
disagreeable was threatening her child, and 
that this partioular something would emanate 
from or through Maroia Latimar. 





CHAPTER ZXVIII. 2 

‘Tr is the one thing todo on a-webday!” 
Maduze Riley cried, “and sachfan!”’ 

‘s Perhaps not‘ sach fan for Pen's china as 
for you,” Mre; Warriner observed, quietly. 

‘I promiee you,’ Pen, ‘nothing’ shall be 
smaehed, and ’—looking about ber—“ there ia 
nothing very much to smash, ie there?" 

‘* You are queen ‘of the revels, and you shall 
do ali you wieh |’ Penelopo cried. 

They were inthe hall. A big fire was blez.- 
ing in the wide hearth, and Madge’s two dogs 
—a dandy dinmont and a ball terrier, without 
which she never travelled--were doing: their 
beet to roagk themeelves in front of the blaze. 
Tt had been voted: tco: wet to go ont,-and so 
Madge suggested the. old.fashioned game of 
hattledore and shuttlecock, 

‘*T kept one up ¢wo hundred and forty-two 
times the other day,” she observed as an 
inducement to this excitement, 

* Yes, and very.nearly-dislooated your back 





t2.am qoitemare & shalivnever’uecsed in 

keeping one @p.asvall,’Pemelopes said) oheer- 

faliy ; ‘but come alangi:Lcan bat try.” 

+ Madge produced she meeescary adjuncts and 

the game was started. 

| Penelope did .nos , cover; bexself) with glory, 

and stood. watching her friendia prowess with 

amusement and adm 

! You,know, you ere -seally: very clever, 

|: Madgie,”’ ahe said, as Miss Riley, flashed; with 

knit browa and 8 rigid: expression, sent) tbe 

deathered, soy figing-apwards ieachisime: it 

wished to deanend, » ‘ re! de somthing re- 

morsaless,about:her, iscthereimoss Daisy? I 

am sogiad she.ig nof my enemy.” 

* L.would eat:. you!’ ,deolared Madge in s 

sepuiobral sone, ber eyes always. fixed on: the 

lissle whizzing object flying above bam head. 

: “ Tv amyopinion oan would:havedndigestion, 
am exceedingly tomgh.”’ 

Penelope sat down in.» bunelecbefore the 
fire, and received warm greetingefzom:the two 
dogs, who called themselves old feicada, »:Bhe 
waa looking -her. very, prettiest and «sweetest. 
‘Mra. . ao oould-hardly take-her:eyes off 
the gir 
** There is something absalately fascinating 
about Pen,’’ she thonght to herself. “' Ibelieve 
iZ- even she were not so pretty. I should:have 
just; the same feeling about. her. | Ewwonder 
what-her fate willebe. I oamnes understand 
how it is she.is notalready «married ; but, of 
course, if she shaée herself op imthie:fashion 
Léon't sephow she .will) get a mbance,'! and 
then the elder sister, began & remenstrance. 
— you know you will get.a pain im your 
Bi 6g. v 

Madge sent, her shuttleacck. ; swimming 
through epace. 

“Two hundred and seventy-one!")+she 
oried.. She had to make a husried:transit to 
catch the descending ball. ‘‘ Dwe handsed 
and, seyenty-two--4wo:bhondrediand—QOh !” 

Madge. came to.:an .abrapt:«panse> the 
curtains hung. sores): the .arehway baddbeen 
pulied aside, and someone bad entered—-seme- 
one who received: she descending «shuatlecock 
sharply on the top-of -his head,.and locked, as 
tae ha.fels, extremely .surprieed:by ita 

v 
., Madge shook hex batiledore in.thiesameone's 


ace. 

‘Denis Latimar,”  she.-saidjatragically, 
“ordinarily speaking, Lamwzetherp'eased to 
see you, but cn this ocession-+-well—"’ 

‘Madge ia quite, muarderanely, inclined,” 
Pen aaid, speaking with a light iengh that hid 
the sudden uncertainty, in her veice.: She got 
Gp and went towaide him with:ber: baud out- 
atretohed, “How, do, you do,: Danie? ''.she 
added, simply. “Iam gladtoseayou! ” 

He — touched her oan he:bad a her 
reserve of .compoaure,nor -her :<4a0t and re 
lience. Itsvas 9 greatzoliet touhim to earn to 
Mies Riley and. begimsome joking speech ; and 
shen he had te:.greet: Mrs. Wanriner, and by 
the tine shia: wag,over hewcenid ventnse-to.)et 
himself realise he: was. im she presence of hia 


 }Jove, and might feast his: eyes:on her beauty 


and sweetness. 

Denis, where bave youeomefeom? You 
are & ‘mask’ of mud as thepsay st Sseven- 
stone. Do look.at him.Pen ;«did yuu ever see 
aueb dirt!” 7 

“IT am.afraid: youomnst be wet-through. 
There was a tench ofnpensiness and: anxiety 
in the fresh young voicaishat-wasclike.the 
mos? exquisite music inthe man'sears. ‘ You 
must be,.you have walked fzom: Lady: Bae’s 2’ 

“s Yes; it was nothing, and Iam net wet at 
all, thank you, Penelops!" ; Homaweet itwas 
to. speak her.name! Denis swaa:faat losing 
every ceneation of pain, and heseae conscious 
only of the delicious joy be: had in: being neat 
her once again, How. besntifalishe was! be 
bad not remembered theedalncss of shor 
beauty. Her image as he had:dass seen her, 
sorrowfal, #esr-laden, overwhelmed with the 
weight of her donble grief, bad:tived with him 
mos? vividly during their. «spwration. . Some- 
times her laughing loveliness; as hebhad seen 





in so doing,” her sister retorted. 


it at Waverton, had flashed before him, and 
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now and then, when he had gazed upwards 
into the sky and noted the depth and purity 
of its colour, a memory of Penelope's blue 
eyes had come to him, provoking & comparison. 
Bat all these memories had been bat poor 
things, feeble, blarred pictures, in no wise 
4ouching cr approaching the original. He 
“began aking mechanically, repeating Lady 
Susan's sage after the manner of a parrot, 
and while he spoke he was looking at the girl's 
‘half-averted face. What fines of grace th 
~were in the poise of her head! had 
Sea th had the gleam of Le inh 





. oe a peerless 


ire oti te i Y hi a 
. r tg _ Slows ee ares on 
Fes tbo hol, ony, is eer | 


a fralt yet 
is alesteosenscy thétights to a 


the will hayl no denial, 
ised me #0 ‘Use all porta 









ae Tan oe. you want. anyt 


With much laughter” ‘and chatter, Madge 
Riley and her sister made their way upstairs, 
Penelope escaped them for a moment, 

Her errand to the kitchen was ah 6xéuse, 
but she felt she must have one moment to 
herself to gather up her trembling forces, and 

at. isi e, eatin, and constraint into 


ta tar oh Intd ap itt f 
ght EwAY Magra is. tadgery ot 
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+ of hee ake 
dec, Sat iano “dg we she" cowed 
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SS her go Fo le of ten es ig ay, 
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‘gbtikage she Would not let a hint o weak- 
, spobpe her, lest it, ‘should | roy, fhe 
_ wes Weg as ing 80 hard to raise 
up bet a shart and brio vi ole fabric 

Wh bp air & a heads. 
at joined ihe ‘A little | 

cy quite hoe ia hot jane 
ai wna y i ; an en a 
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going to ieee ald ve |Biley 
rh few w gard, 
4 = am, scale vd iat " ~ 
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ome over here by Bimeelt® a r nto y* 
Penslope flashed a little, 
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this abode,” | m1 
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‘Oh! Madgie, do me a favonr—don't, don’t 
tease Maroia, or do anything tc——” 

Madge gave her @ hearty kiss. 

‘* My litsle Pep, I give you my solemn rs. 
mice to soe iweet.as sugar, or as you, bas 

shé can be so beastly, and I 
p og I don’t care two 
e. Lam inde $ 
but is does so 
is. -I pay, 
te I am Rus rie 
out up about if, a 

A aaid the other day he ooul 
a a Than could have 

one short Pha » Baort 
. y > 

























gnifican TT ex- 
ig like an etefhisy to 


F iaened $o hand 
ions, and fo en's 


Sagan's Was almost a a 


nem 


b Foor, reading, or 
ae th 8 Oar Elage arrived. 
anoonvealed fneaa $0 see 

enelope wa jating in the éxt¥eme to 
’ Marcia, sal started her jeatonky in & new 
tack. She put on s smile and an ait of cordi. 
ality which Madge declared afterwards gave 
her a shiver, and she offered a cheek for Pene. 
lope to kisa, 

‘* You are looking very well,” she said, with 
30 sort of manner of one who bestows a 
avour 


Panelo a srt ‘Something, she did not 
‘Know ohn ia @ could not cosas ber aos 
‘ pliment. stale 58 ve her eck 
When, leat Tad te r, Sousin, had 
been comely, fall <4. $ ing with thas broad . 
ir omeliness .w ae 
wish bo many vg stacey Pesto yeh 
86 aroia, in 
Wet “fille is aati Senn ha ey met 
obance 60 w ne ghangs, enis 
had hart her, ing i! fe ape exiaordinary 









Seaesiion: in Q sci lesa 
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seFabe 6 spirit tia had gt. _ "if arsia a 

hear pores her maw Cand by, 

when reat ad ep oan pe 
found herself ani gopatairs with ber pagein. 


“T want. $0 Ee Marcia 
ssta“allet having erie eR fated herself 
ag fo the tra her. <> alane by, watohing, 

oting eve atur 4 and word emp'oyed 
‘by Penelope i enis. ‘' We have so much 


to Penelope to gd na m 
ae Hind 20 xeagon why 
“hie a aheela's my a ae so weal 


anges er — new what to have avoi ed 


aa hed pete relief, however, Marcia 
waa, far agrees Anas ou tas ahe he had d deemed 
it posaible, ‘hey oe peter on many subjects, 
bat abe. ntl on of Denis and of her married 
Hie fn eengral Ws wad, somegDAk a te over by 
arcia, eed, when pe came to 
pink of ~! i ape a,f0 and abe, Fone done, moat of 
‘Mi hl er, ohigt snbjeot of gonversa- 
ion had t Pag ng at x f her life with her 
peel eaborough. With os mist prejadioed 
the Gicrion she had beard, P ‘¢ ops had 
TR naturally not expected $0 arcia 80 
leasant @ companion ; her, obie! ‘eeling when 
Tey went toe toj re ‘ a pate, for yen qn 
a ast pity for Denia'a wife, who 
oat este loge att in « most Weak and 
foarte econ om y-y 





9 you have or en eaten!” Madge 


wahenth to her in a convenicsnt moment, 


Samé to an upi} 





“Ce 


Penolops had no time for ananawer, and 
indeed she was occupied in wondering why 
Donia’s face should wear such an anxious per- 
turbed look ; she had little idea of the agony 
he had endured while she had been alone with 
Marcia, and why he should turn his eyes 80 
pérsistently from his wife to her, and back 
gy Is would have been impossible to tell 


he had been deeply touched by 


Jhow.or why, but Penelpoe felt something 
' ) than _Bity atirring her heart for her 


a peielly expressed sorrow over the 


toss er_ohild; and in a dozan different - 
Wh 
ry 





pathy. 
Dd ner Guich 
er which wa 
I 4 ” ; If, P 
scat and saffsring,” Penclope 
said in Sethe. “T think T,oan see she 


ndged, .¥ faust not let Madge 
bs fe fnkln Ohkiod about her |” 
the meating between these two went off 


jmore than well, 

wad Baipas ainvinoed of her 
ona ¥ ‘hé saw how gentle 
Beene, 12 Pensiope. Mrs. 


rised with the 
events of the ian ope, as we have 
seen, was almost im eels won over; bus 
Madge and Denis weed pat — ved. The 
- | former waa contemptaous; | latter uneasy. 

“ What does it mean?” jhe question 
in both their minds, and Miss Riley added to 
horeelf in her characteristioally blunt fashion, 
| Maroia is as artfal aa she devil. Iam sure 
She means my Gear Pen no good!” 

However, Madge found a muss nos expreza 
such a sentiment to her young hostess. 

‘* Madge dear, I want to ask you « favonr. 
Don’t say such unkind thingaof Msrcia, Do 
you know, Iam sure you have made a great 
mistake. I went prepared to fiad her very 
Gisagresable, and she was charming, so sweet 
abous the poor little baby, and so gentle, and 
then she is goill, Oh! Madge, we cannot ba 
unkind ebont anyone who is so ill 1’’ 

Miss Riley pursed up, ber lips and frowned. 

‘*T won’s say anything if yon don’t like, of 
course, Pen dear,’ ehe answered ;, ‘‘baot thas 
will nos pr vent me thinkipg juss the came, 
and, well,” very, ‘dzily, “I must wait till Jam 
personally convinesa of Mra, Latimar's aweet- 
nesa and gentleness elas I agree with you.” 

They wers back at, Thickes Croft by now. 
and Penelope felt tir méntally and bodily ; it 
had been a vety hard day for her. 







and pleasant 
Warriner wai 





"' T aannod bear to be uojass!" eho said, a 
little shoxily. 
“Madge kissed her, 


‘¢ You unjast! Woy, youare an argel, every 
one knows that!” 

‘‘Aud you are very silly, every one knowa 
that,’ Pen answered, regaining her, temper. 

Madga was silent when she waa alone, and 
when her sister joined her and raed her on 
auch an unusual gircumstance, thé girl. dic 
not even aniile; instead sho atked her sister 
two questions,— 

“Did. you wale Marcia Latimar very 
alosely. to: day, Daisy 2’? was ker fires; and 
when Mra, Warriner conteaced phe. had xot, 
she then asked, “Did anyone sever tell you 
that Denia had been in love with Penelope?"’ 

Mrs. Watriner was astounded. 

‘‘ Madgie, what an ideal” abe oried, and 
indeed to her it was & preposterous notion. 

“J don’t see why you should be so much 
gurpriced,” Madge auswered, quietly. ‘'Is is, 
after all, a yery natazal thicg!” 

“Bat, '” Mra, Watriner grew quite warm, 
“bus it ia preposterous! How pomnatio all 

ou girls are, to be “<* Now it Denia were ia 
ve with Penslope, why on earth did he nos 
marry her instead of Maraia ?"’ 

“Ab!” ejaculated Miss Riley, “ that is the 
question, why?" 

Mca. Wariner looked anxioualy at ber eiater. 

“ Now, Madgie, for goodaees sake don’s begin 
to pus foolish ideas into Pen's dsar little cel # 

“TI don'ts think i¢ will be at all necessary, 














[MADGE AND PRNEL°PE FOUND MARCIA LEANING BACK IN A OBAIB, DEADLY PALE!) 


Daisy,” Madge answered, drily. She was 
alent a moment, and then with a heightened 
colour she said, ‘‘ I—I think I begin to under- 
stand now why Penelope refused to marry 
Mc. De Bargh!”’ 

“You imagine it-was because she was in 
love with some one else?" queried Mrs. War- 
riner, and then she laughed, “I am quite 
gure you are quite wrong.” 

Madge knitted her brow, was silent for a 
moment, then jamped up. 

** Youare right, as you always are, Daisy!” 
she declared, and so ended the convereation. 

‘*Nouse saying anythingto Daisy,she doesn’t 
see things like I do; and then she will tell her 
husband all about it, and then—well, it would 
bes pity. My poor little Pen, my dear little 
Pen, I begin to understand so much now; and 
to think I have been so jealous of you at times! 
Why didn’t you marry Denia? Avyone with 
eyes in their head mutt see he adores the 
ground you walk on! She sees it, of couree, 
and she doesn’ mean you any good, Pen, 
my dear. Now, what is her game? After 
all, she can’t do very much,” Mises Riley de- 
olared, with a feeling of great consolation ; 
this is not a benighted country, and we don't 
live in the dark ages. Only, somehow Marcia 
gets on my nerves. I don’t like her, she is 
tricky, and she is so mad with jealousy and 
spite there is really no knowing what she will 
not do. I muet keep my eyes open.” 

The day of the ball came in eplendidly—a 
fine fresh, almost warm day—a day on which 
the embryo spring in tree, plant and hedge 
thrust aside its covering, and began to burst 
into being. 

Madge was in wild spirits. 

‘I feel like the colt one reads of in the sorip- 
tures,” she cried, as she danced up and down. 

“I don’t remember this particular animal !”’ 
Penelope said, laughing against herself ; and 
it was against herself for she had a very bad 
headache, the result of asleepless night and a 
tumult of thought, 


** Your education has been much negleoted !"’ 

“Well,” Pen said, with a misobievous touch 
that would come, “perhaps a knowledge of 
the scriptures does not come smiss in case 
one’s future lot lies in the direction of a 
Vicar’s wife——” 

Madge awept down upon her, 

* Pen!” she cried, crimson, yet delighted ; 
then swiftly, wistfally, ‘‘You—you don’t 
mind, Pen dear—if—if——” 

‘‘Madgie, how could you think such a 
thing! Once on a time Mr. De Burgh had a 
foolish moment. Itis a long time ago. He 
has forgotten it; I have done the same. I 
will confess to you, Madge dear. I did not 
think of it very long. I—had other things in 
my mind.” 

Mande looked at her for a momentas though 
she would say something, but she checked 
whatever wish she bad, and contented herself 
with frowning deeply. 

“Dear old Uncle George will arrive this 
afternoon, I hope,” Pen said, by-and-by. 

“I am glad of it, for you want a tonic 
very badly,” Madgedeclared in her most severe 
manner, and then she laughed. ‘' Just fancy 
Dr. Westall dancing !” 

‘*T expect he dances beautifally,'’ Penelope 
said, valiant for her dear old friend. 

As the sfierncon wore on Pen’s headache 
grew worse, and she was about.to go to her 
own room to rest awhile when the sound of 
wheels came to her ears, and Downs announced 
‘* Mrs, Latimar,” 

“I have come for a cup of tea! '’ Marcia 
said, as her cousin greeted her. ‘Such a 
lovely day! I enjoyed the drive."’ 

Penelope gave her a warm welcome, and 
tea was brought accordingly. 

‘‘ Lady Sagan would have come too, but she 
has visitors, and Denis has gone for a long 
ride, so I am alone." 

Madge sat and watched Maroia carefully. 

“I don’t understand her,” was the one 





| thought that came into her mind, Anyone 





knowing nothing of the personal present 
would have been favourably impressed by the 
elegant, pale, dark.eyed woman who was bent 
on making herself so agreeable, but Madge 
Riley had. good reason for doubting Mrs. 
Latimar only two well. 

She withdrew after awhile and left the 
cousins together, but barely a quarter of an 
hour had gone when she heard Penelope's 
voice in agitated tones speaking to Kate out- 
side her door, 

“ What is it, Pen?” she asked, hurriedly. 

Penelope explained. 

“Oh! Madge, dear,I am eo glad you are 
here. I was afraid you had gone out. 
Marcia has had an accident. She wanted to 
see over the house, and she tripped over the 
curtain and fell very sharply. I am afraid 
she is badly hurt. I am sending for a doctor 
ro seems to be in great pain in her 

loot |” 

“A eprain of course!” Madge declared, 
and she ran down hastily with Penelope. 
Marcia was leaning back in a chair, deadly 
= and with an evident look of suffering on 

r face. All Madge’s objections melted before 
that look, and she vied with Pen in doing all 
she could to alleviate the suffering. 

Marcia was very quiet. 

“No ball for me. I doubt if even I can go 
back to Lady Sasan’s. How very stupid of 
me! but the fact is I am not very strong. 
I am afraid, Penelope, I shall have to crave 
your hospitality for a little while!” 

Pen was full of eagerness and anxiety. —_ 

‘*You shall not move till you are better’; 
the house is your’s, Marcia, and I will do all 
in my power to make you better!” 

When she was alone for one moment Marcia 
glanced sharply about her and set her teeth in 
& peculiar smile. 

“It was a clever move, and it works well, 
better than I had thought. She can’t ercspe 
me now, try as she will.” 

(To be continued.) 
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[‘‘ BASIL, IT 13 YOU WHO ABE MISTAKEN, NOT 1!" LADY CHESHAM FAID EARNESTLY.) 


BASIL’S BRIDE. 
RTE II 
CHAPTER XXXIV. 
BASIL'S RESOLVE. 


Bast, CuesHam, while he waited for news of 
bis wife, got to know the meaning of that 
on deferred which maketh the heart 
sick, ” 

Ifhe could have hel in the search for 
Dolores, be felt bia tion wovld not have 
been so bad, but situated as he was, he could 
do nothing but wait in the silence and 
solitude of hia own room, while his heart was 
pe eaten out with anxiety on account of 
his erring bride. 

‘“* Whata foolIam !” he muttered, savagely 
io himself. ‘If were dead, she would 
rejoice in her freedom; why then should I 
worry miyself over her fate? Ten to one she 
has taken refuge with Lascelles.” 

His brow darkened, and his right hand 
clenched itself fiercely. 

“If she has done shia thing, I will challenge 
that villain to a duel, and I will kill bim,’’ he 
said aloud, hissing the words from between 
his sst teeth, And he meant what he said! 

And yet, in his inmost soul, he did not 
believe that Dolores had gone to the man he 
thought she loved. His trust in 7 
was unshaken, even though he had been 
forced to think that she had stained her hands 
with crime, 

And so, in alternations of hope and fear, 
the day d by. In the evening there 
came ® wire from Osborne, but it simply con- 
tained the —_ ‘No news,” and then fol- 
lowed the long miserable night. 

The next day Basil quite counted on hear. 
Ing again from the detective, but he was 
doomed to disa tment, Mid-day came, 


and not a word from London. 
“Toan't bear it any longer!” groaned the 





young man. “ Risk or no risk, I must go up 
to town myself, and see if I can’t find ont 
something that will ses my mind at rest, 
Jarvis" —to the valet—" pack up a Gladstone 
for me, and order a carriage to take us to the 
station in time to catch the London mail,” 

Jarvis started in open-mouthed astonish. 
ment, 

‘* Bat you’re not going to London, sir!" 

‘* Yes, I am,” shortly. 

‘What will the doctor say when he hears 
of it?’ muttered Jarvis, disconsolately. 

‘* What he likes,” Basil responded, with a 
slight smile. ‘I believe Iam much stronger 
than he thinks, Anyhow, I'm going.” 

The valet dared not remonstrate, much ag 
he would have likedtodoso. Having ordered 
the carriage to be in readiness, he set himeelf 
steadily to the task of packing up, while Basil 
watched him with the impatience of a man 
who grudges every moment spent in inaction. 

At last everyth 8 was ready, and he him. 
self, wrapped up in a big far-lined coat, 
walked downstairs with the aid of a stick. 

In the hall he met his uncle—an encounter 
that he would have given a good deal to 
avoid. 

“ And pray what new tom.foolery is this?” 
asked Lord Chesham, in high dudgeon. 

Basil rapidly explained to him his motives 
for undertaking the journey, but his lordship 
was none the more convinced of its wisdom. 

“' Well—well—you must gang your own 
gait, I suppose, and a fine muddle you have 
made of it!'’ he exclaimed, irritably. ‘If 
you had — seen fit to ask my advice, and 
to be guided by it, things would never have 
come to such a pass ag this.” 

Basil made no answer, feeling indeed that 
his uncle had some cause for complaint 
against him, inasmuch as a certain amount of 
scandal had certainly been brought upon 
Ohesham Royal by poor Dolores’ flight. 

“Your aunt is in the morning-room—I 
suppose you'll have the grace to wish her 





good-bye,” growled his lordship, going c ff ina 
rage, 

Inwardly chafing at the necessity, Basil 
nevertheless felt he could do no less than take 
hia uncle's hint. He therefore went into the 

retty, luxarious morning room, where he 
ound Lady Cheshamalone. She was pretend- 
ing to do some embroidery, but it is to be feared 
very little p as had been made in her 
work, for she had lost her needle, and her 
eyes were red with orying. 

She started nervously as she saw Basil, 
whom she had hardly set eyes on since his 
illness. 

In a few words he told her he was going to 
London to search for Dolores, and at this her 
ladyship burst into tears. 

“Tam so oo you are going, Basil,” she 
exclaimed, with real feeling ia her voice, ‘‘I 
have not been able to sleep all night for think- 
ing of poor pretty Dolores, all alone in big 
wicked London, Ah, Basil! ’’—she shook her 
head at him with mild reproach—‘‘I am 
afraid you have a good deal to answer for 
there!" 

Captain Chesham looked at her in amaze- 


ment. 

- don’t understand you,” he said, rather 
stiffiy. 

Lady Chesham’s friends said she was a 
fool, and so perhaps she may have been, but 
she was at least an affectionate one, and she 
had taken a great fancy to Dolores, whom 
she was inclined to regard as an injured wife, 
defrauded out of her husband's love by the 
machinations of beautifal Ealalie Stanhope. 

“ Will you explain yourself?” added Basil, 
finding she did not speak, and glancing at the 
Iouis Qainze clock on the mantelpiece to 
make sure he had plenty of time before the 
train left, 

‘I don’t know that I have any right to say 
it,” said Lady Ohesham, making a great ¢ ffort 
to be brave, “but Dolores was so young, and 
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ao devoted to you, that it was a shame of you 
not to care for her." 

‘* Who said I did not care for her?" de- 
manded the young man, hoarsely. 

‘* Everybody. And she believed it.” 

‘' Did she tell you 80?” 

‘*‘ Not in so many words, but I could see it 
without being told.” 

Basil laughed—an unpleasant laugh, that 
Lady Ohesham afterwards described as 
‘+ Batanic!” 

“Qa, so you believed she was devoted to 
ame, and I did not oare for her, Is that it? 
‘Well, you were mistaken, my dear auat— 
hever more mistaken in your life, f’audure 
you, Sofar from my wife caring forme, I 
havereagon to know that she absolutely’ dis- 
liked’me."’ 

Lady Chesham, who'bad been seated ap to 
now, rose/"and ‘soming over to “the young 
man's wide, looked etirhestly into his éyes, 

** Basil, it ia you who are mistaken““not I!” 
ghe exclaimed. ‘Dolores loved yotitenderly 
—I am sare of it. I don’t set up for being 
‘Olever' at jadging terd, and fll that sort 
of thing, but I know affection when I see it!" 

In'this her la@yship only aid herself bare 
gustics, and, as & matter of fact, Délored had 


shown miore of her real feelings to hefhiusband’s ' 


aunt than to anyoneelee. “With thé ¢xception 
of Beatrice Risdon,—to whom shé naturally 
ould: not speak of her réfations with Basil 


—Lady Chesham had been the'only person in | 


the least sympathetic with thé young wife. 

‘I tell you, Basil, that your wife has run 
away from you because she could’ not bear 
your indifference any longer!” continued my 
Jady, who, having once nerved herself to , 
did not quite know where to stop. ‘*Did'she 
not beg of me one of your photographs, 
because you had not given her one, and did 
ahe not wear round her neck a little gold 
locket that your mother used to wear, because 
it contained a lock of your hair, ‘cut off when 
you werea baby? ‘Then, could I not see by 
her manner that she intended giving you the 
love-philtre—"’ Lady Chesham came to an 
abrupt'stop. ‘Her tongue had carried her 
farther than she purposed, for she had cer- 

'-#4inly' bad no’idea of mentioning “the love- 
\-philtre when she’ began speaking. 

‘Bavil had listened very attentively, ‘and’ he 
was quite alive to the im portanes of the sidden 
4preak inher ladyship’s' eloquence, 

* Goon,” he taid,' quietly ; “what wére you 
abou telling'me of the ‘love philtre ?”’ 

“Nothing,” ‘she ‘ replied, “‘confusedly, 
“ nothing of any importance." 

* You" must fet me’ bé' the "fadge ofthat, 
Aunt Theresa, I think Ihave a tight to ‘ask 
you to continue your interrupted senténds; and 
I need hardly tell you that if it isa confidence 
that inany waycduderns yourself, it ‘will be 
safe with me,”’ 

Lady ‘ Ohesham: “hesitated.' She certainly 
‘had no desire to- take her nephew into her ton- 
dence, but on'the other ‘and she’ ‘was Hoth 
anxious to justify her Gwar’ ‘cleverness; ‘and’ at 
the same'time to Assure him ‘of ‘Dolbres, 
affection. 

* It-happened ‘that I had’ in' my postesbion 
& certain drug which had been given mé by a 
gipsy, and was supposed to act:as a love- 
charm,” she said, slowly. “I gave this: to 
Dolores, and it’ was my ‘impression that she 
intended administering it to you.” 

Basil started to hie feet. If thia were'true, 
then, althoagh Dolores had’ in effect given him 
the drug, her intentions had been ‘innocent. 
for a minute he did not speak, ‘Phere wat a 
ohoking ‘sensation in his throat; and hiv voice 
would not come, At last; he said,— 

ie on did you give thie—this charm to my 
| le hl 

Lady Chesham considered a moment, then 
told him the date, 

“I remember it, because it was the day 
after the picnic,” ste added. 

At that moment a knook came at the door, 
and Jarvis looked in, 

“ If we don't start at’once, we shall lose the 
$rain, sir," he reminded his master, and Basil 


-~ 


Jjourtiey’s end; and kept on dohetltin : 
F shawend lookin at hie watcti-40 #08 how Tar 


th ow Onder Roya Tete pr 
‘did ay ened Baattenveehtalt % ee 


“but T'taw the figure distinotly enough.” 


‘bable, bunt the young man wanted fo assure 


‘ ligsle of it. 





thereupon bade his aunt good-bye, and took 
his place in the carriage, 

He had plenty to occupy his mind as the 
train whirled him along through the dim 
November fields. Lady Chesham’s revela- 
tion threw a ew light on his illness. Sappose 
Dolores had infeed given him the philtre, not 
with the intestion of poisoning him, ‘but for 
the purpose ihsisted on by Lady Chesham? ” 

It so, What a deadly wrong he had done her 
by his suspicions | 
* He was feverishly anxious to get to his 








he had advanced towards it.” Jarvis) Who was 
in the same tched him 
vey Fart catpae caper ts 

AS "hey 8 : 
medioal aavieer, who fh a he was nofto 
venture out of thé houve for bore’ ‘#0 come, 

“Do'you think I shall dis A 
Jarvie?* ‘Basil, “banteringly. 

“Not perhaps/tir, a loom) 


a 
“Dol? “Weil, I néver saw a #, sot 
can't tell wheter the comparison flattering 
or’ _? 


“F'Bope you sever may” #ee"One, sir! 
ejaodl the'valet, piously. ¥ 
'' D'hopé0; too, By the way "—Basil"#'toné 


° ‘sir, not sited ve a 


t 8 
‘You did not 
“No, Tt was hidden by a sort of W 


Basil was wondering whether the valet, 
having got rid of his superstitions terrors, 
would ever be likely to recognize Dolores, as 
the person whom he had taken for a visitant 
from another world. It was not at all pro- 


himeelf on the point. 

‘© What sort of a figare wasit ?” heinquired, 
and Jarvis, much flattered’ at being questioned, 
replied with great deliberation,— ; 

‘* Well, sir, in the first place, it ‘was very 
tall—for a weman that is.’’ 

‘Tall? repeated Basil, looking puzzled ; 
“sre you sure?” 

‘*Qaite sure. She was'as tall as I am at the 
very least. I measured her against the dress’ 
ing-room door’as she’ stood by it. Her figure 
was very slender, and I noticed that she had a 
particularly long neck.” 

His master made no cOmment; but ‘his‘sur- 
rise increased. Dolores could by no‘effort of 
magination be called tall; neither did it seem 

likely thaa her neok would» dome under’ the 
category of “ particularly long.” On théother 
hand, Jarvis svoke with a: positive assurance 
that tended to carry belief with it. 

‘‘ Have you decided where you are going fo 
stay,' sir?” asked the valet, when the blacken- 
ing of speed announced that Paddington was’ 
nearly reached. 

“ Yes, at the Grand," replied hia master, who 
had chosen this hotel as being pretty central ; 
‘you oan take the laggage on ‘there while I 
drive to the Strand to see someone on business. 
I shall not be away long.” 

His business, of course, was with Osborne, 
who had given his address in’ the telegram he 
sent to Ohesham Royal the nigh’ before, 

As good lack would have it, Basil foand 
himin. His astonishment at seeing Oaptain 
Chesham may be imagined, althoagh, in 
accordance with hisuaual custom, he bettayed 


“ Any news?” inquired Basil, breathlesaly, 
‘* Have you found my wife ?"” 

‘* Yea, or at least ’’—hesitatingly—'' I have 
partiatly traced her. If you will come’ in, I 
will explain matters to you.” 

Tn a few words he gave Basil a sketch of his 

roceedinga the previous day—how he had 
Followed Travice; ‘and how matters had been 
brought to a standstill by her illness. 


‘| With a van, 


a 


Chesham, and this morning I tracked her to, 
house in the Waterloo Road. She went ip 
there and stayed some time, and meanwhile | 
contrived to get out of the next door Bervanj 
some detaila concerning the house. It way 
tenanted by a Mrs. Gervase, who had formerly 
been a hospital ay eae , ble, 
woman who let her firet fi font to & gentle. 
man of the name of Lascelles. 

Osborne’s speech was brought to a sudden 
close, for Captain Chesham grew deadly pale, 
and staggered back as if he had been shot, 
After all, Dolores had gone to Lascelles | 








CHAPTER XXXV, 
WHAT THE CHEST CONTAINED. 


Goon !” Basil said, hoarsely, and Osborne 
ed torélate how he had got a policeman 

om he knew to keep watch in front of the 
fhouse in Waterloo Road, while he himself re. 
mained in hidingin an opposite shop. He told 
how Travios had’ come ont of the house and 
i red #6ab, and how she had then been 
ed by Dolores, and they had driven away 


ther. 
; 9s given was Branewick 

ha ‘fhaea, he, “ but I didn’s for a moment 
e it was to Branswick Sqdare they were 

' , and sure ®t 4 they presently tacked 


and drove oeite direction, | 
owing in a~ » and I told my 
$0 Kacey’ im 0 ht, bat as ill-lock 


would have it, he wianaged to get in collision 
‘one of the wheels came off, 80 
I had to get out, and meanwhile the party in 
front gave mie the slip. I'm free to confess I 
was very savage, bat it only means a delay of 
afew hours, for I should know their cabby 
again directly, and I’m sure to come acrosi 
him before long. I’m very sorry, sir—as sorry 
as you can be; but it was an accident that 
nobody could foresee and nobody oould 
prevent.” 

Toia Basil was ready to admit, but he wai 
amazed to find that Travice really had 
known the whereabouts of her miséres: all 
the time. 

‘She is the mést consummate actress ¢ fi the 
boards!” he muttered, thinking of her ve- 
hement upbraidings of himself, and her postive 
assertions of ignofaned ‘as! revarded ‘Dolore's 
movements when the”young' wife's flizht was 
first discovéred. 

“*Who—Travice? You are right, sir,” 
fald ‘the “déetedrive, ‘with sia,“ And 
that isn’t'all ‘she fd either.’ Shea’ a rivtitderess 
at heart, if'she ian't ove ft réality,” 

‘“* & murderess !” repéited Basil. 

“ That's ‘what’ I ‘taid, and Wat's “what I'll 
maintain,” stardily ‘YéficrAted’ Osborne, “1 
don’t know whether ou think EB was right 
in doing it, bat Tthanaged 10’ pet sion 
of & certain’ little box of hera,'' efully 
lbbked ‘that it tobk all he ktiew fot thie élevérest 
locksmith in' London to'get'i¥ open. “However 
I managed if; ‘and ‘what'do you ¥hink T found 
inside? “Why three duriong*listle phials, and 
some writing in Hiddwetani. “Ordouree | 
couldn't' understand if if}‘Bat' I took it 
td someédiid who donld, and'he Wed ii to 
me. Every one‘of thivsd bottles: ined & 
deadly poison.” 

He padsed w moment to' watoh'file effect of 
his words on Basil, ' The ‘yout’ tian wai 
absolutely dumbfdunded. 

« Yes,” continued’ Osbdrne, “thé Uitections 
for giving the poisons were in Hidddatani, and 
one of the bottles was three parts bimpty. 2 
wlodse’ piece Of paper’ ihvide the box were 
jotted down a few dites ‘und’ ménioranda, re 
lating to'she administration ‘of she drop’, #120 
in Hfndnstani,and trom’ wfidee méftiorands it 
would seem the wonrat had Beer lately experi: 
menting on ‘some "poor Ureatare,when she 
was slowly b cecemee | fot she’ had’ ‘pat down 
the exact niimber of @tops “she Rad given 02 
each occasion.” 





* All the same,” he continued, “I felt quite 


gure that eventually ehe would lead meto Mes. effsct of hia dramatic communication, tot 


Osborne had notesson’ to Gvimplain of the 
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Basitchad grown white tothe-very ‘lips as he ’ 


“Why do» you say she bad ‘been’ experi- 
meting lately 7" he’ queried. “ Probably 
these poisons have been in’ her: possession 
egome ime,” . 


“Likely enough’ they have; sir) bu these’ 
: memoranda "were: recently.” 

“How do yowknow?”’ 

‘ Beonase the psper' on which they ‘were 


4 


very year, “Bhatis prot eufitcient, isn’t it?” 
Is-was indeod, ‘and “Basil: wag “wondering * 
whether it ‘was not also® proof ‘sufficient that 


dash obslightning ‘Jarvis's description of ‘the 
«ghost *: onus) 46 *higtmind, “Pall,overy’ 
siender, and with a particularly long meck.”’ 

Thiswould apply to Teavice. :: Hekenew the 
woman disliked him, an@if shewere really as 
vindictive as Osborne would make out, it was 
more than (dikely'that she, not Doleres; had 
been the poisoner. 

And yet there remained the: fact‘ tha sho 
and ‘the yeung ‘wits! wereevidently on’ very 
friendly: terms. . Was it possible. that. the 
waa collusion between the two ? $ 

Basil’ brain: ached’ withthe  atsempted 
solation of : these “hard: problems, «Mystery 

alter mystery—would he ever get tothebottom » 
of therm ali ?, 

‘Now think I: mustdeave you, sir,"? anid ' 
Osborne; who: had been impatiently dooking 
at hisswaitch. *'Dhis will be! my: best *time 
for finding the. cabman who‘drove the isdies 
this morning, and I «don't want to chance 


and see you again, thia evening,»and: I hope I 
ehall have some news for you." 

Baail Wereupon-retuened to the hotel; where 
he found a.dainty meal in readiness for him— 
an evidence of: thoughtfainess on the pars of 
his vales, for which he was very grateful. But 
is was ‘little. enough he could eat, and, to 
Jaevis’s intense ehagrin, the welkgerved litile 
repact. wad eens away almost antasted. 

“ Dear: me, ‘@ear’me!”s ‘he exelaimed, in 
‘weepeotfal remonetrance. ‘' You can'é. go on 
ee yowknow sir. ‘You'll: starva to 


“No danger -while Ihave» you-byy me,” 
returned: the young’man, with: thecneareat 
approach: toa emile of which he-was capable 
atthatmoment. ‘'I’lbdeink a\cup of: coffee, 
it yon'll get it:fory mo; Jarvis.” 

Jarviedeft:ithe: room: tov prosure: the’ coffee, 
and when he returned, he-said,— 

“I’ve had a surprise, sir. When I-came 
up, [must needs go biundering/ into the next 
room instead of thie—she doors being exactly 
alike~and I didn’ discover: my mistake till I 
‘taw ¢wo gentlemen a-eettin': at: the: table, 
poring overcome «legablooking! documents, 


gentlemen Jooked up, and'who should it be-but 
Mr. Lenacelles!”’ 

A eurprise indeed it was; but: it was'one of 
whic Basil» instantly determined 1o°»avail 


_ Go and: station ‘yeurselt outside the door 
immediately,’ he exolaimed, hurriedly; (sand 
don't: move until Mr.' Lagcellesoomes ‘ont, 
Thentolb him I wish) to.see‘him imhere; and 
it he refuses to come;eallyme. Don't, in-any 
case, let him get! away without-my ‘having 
seen him. Do you understand ?” 

Jarvis gave a significant assent; and: went 
out to do his master's bidding. Noodanger 
‘hat he would badge an inch from bis post | 

Half. an: hour daterohe returned: «to the’ 
Sitting-room, ushering in, . with » triumphant 
air, ‘Mz, Emecalies 1” 'Lhenvhe closed! the 
door on the two gentlemen, andeetired. 

Lascelles came forward rather heritatingly, 
‘holding out bie hand, whiob,’ however, Basil 
professed: not to eee. 

“I did» not knowyou were: in .Lendon, 
Capea Chesham.” 

‘tieame up an hour or two: ago;and you 
will ‘bave-pmall @ifficulty in quoting Xhe 
object of my visit,” sternly replied Basil, 


p-ways'of the world, f ‘mt 


+} meeting there.” 


» father with Mr, 8+) Maur ? 'he said; interro- 


} aid the other, pulling at his black moustache 
‘rather nervously, ‘You have come to look 
for yourwife.”’ 
“You’aré right,’ I-hear’’—Basil had ‘to 
Y pause for’ afew seconds in Order to command 
F his ‘voice ¥-hear ‘that’ she has taken ‘refage 
pith’ you.’’ & 
* Then “you have‘heard’ “wrong | Chance, 
} mot design, brought her te my rooms.” 
A vcornfal sinile came ‘on the young officer's 
Alips. ‘ 

“Thais is all very well, Me. Lascelles, and 
‘perhaps if I were’ a° complete novice in the 
‘pélieve it. “As it 
is;you' thrust excuse mé if Ttefuse to do B0.” 
ee ark’ face’ flushed ' ander’ this 

Phat is to°say; you brand me atiar?” 
* Bastt'shragged his whoniders insclently. 
OF anv ‘that is‘what it amounte to.” 
Hascelles*évidehtly made’ s ‘etrong’éffort to 
retain calm ander'shis' provocation. 
* “Very well, Captain 'Onesham. I have not 
deserved this, as you ‘will presently ‘seknow- 
‘ledge ; but, perhaps; untet the cireuristances, 
I can expect else from you." 

‘© On the contrary,”put in ‘BAsil;' quickly, 
“you muy expect a’ good’ Geal'moré ‘from me, 
}Aishough I ‘have nofntention of “seeking 
‘redress for my ‘woundéd honour in’ the Law 

Courts, Pvertainiy shall riot'sit still under my 
‘injuries. To come shortly to the point, I pro:' 
‘pose that we go'to Francs, ‘and’arrange | 


| 


‘\ Ao duel !’* exclaimed Liastelles. 

‘Captain Chesham bowed in silent assent. 

"Bo be it,”’“oaid the’ €iderman,' ‘after a 
“pause of reflection. “If,“atter''what’F am 
going to tell’ you; you sill desire a meeting, be 


+ aaaured D-willmot refase it, Miven for Dolores’ } frour 81. Petersbarg, and took refuge 
}fand ; but even there I did’hot fee? fafe, for I 


sake, Twill’ not Mave myself branded as & 


ooward, 
“* Basil's pole facefloshed érimeon. 
© “How ‘you calf her’ by’ that ‘name in 
‘my presente? "*he’ exclaimed, ‘furiotely,; and 
‘be tooks step forward, his arm upriised as if’ 
about to strike. . 


80,” replied Lisseelles, quietly. ‘*Bhe is the 
sole relative I have inthe world; being; indeed, 
the only child of my elder brother; Sigiemand 
Versehoyle 8s; Maur.” 


OHAPTER XXXVI. 
UNTANGLING THE SKEIN, 


Bast steppedtback apace inv his astonish: 
hment at this ‘announcemeni.. ‘Ab ‘the “reader 
knows) he was already: wware’ that® hia wife's 
father wasin reality Mr; 8si'-Maaur,: of Priors 
Abbey—his own parent's old friend—bat he 
bad fancied that thesknowledge' was confined 
to:bimeeif and QOaborne. 

“ ‘Naturally “you! are *surprised,’"**went on 
Lascelles, in-his peouliarly ‘quiet,':matter.of- 
ofact voice, “but bave fall proofa of" what I 
«allege, and I have no doubt § shall be able to 
seonvings you:to your fall satistaction that the 
\énteréat I chave taken; and still ‘take.in my 
( nieca, id of a paternal natare,”’ 

«Why have vyou not» acknowledged - this 

“before ?'t\casked" Basil, ‘begtaning’ to recover 

from hit amaze. 

‘«Dehadogood reasons*for concealing it—* 

‘reasons whivh I am*willing to tell ‘youat once,’ 

if you will give'ms youruandivideé attention.” 
He drew t woichairs to the table, for hitherto 

both gentlemen had been standing, and seated 

» bimeelf opposite to Basil. 

 Yoware aware of*the identity of Dolores’ 


patively. 

Tae vyoung cfiicer omade a ‘gesture of 
accent. 

Bat,” he-added, “it is only: just: lately 
that Ihave found it ‘out, through ' the instru: 
mentality of a detective." 

Lascelles turned to bim- abruptly. 

Did you never ‘hear ‘that'Mr, 8%, ‘Maur 





“TI will not affeot toomisunderstand you,” 


“No—at least, I think not.” Basi! paused 
& moment, and cast a retrospective glanoé Over 
the past. ‘On consideration, I beliéve I have 
heard of him,” he’ cdtitinued, “‘réflestively, 
“and T have“also a ‘dim sort of ided that I 
‘onte:taw him, ’‘But‘it must have béen avery 


Tiong time agc—iti my e&tly boyhood, In fact.” 


“Lascelles nodded. 

“Yes, it was, ad you say, & very long time 
ago; and it is‘soall wonder ‘that you should 
have forgotten the circutistance. I rémémber 


it ‘easly. 
then then, did ‘you’ not‘recall it to 10e 
before?” 

“From the’same motives that prevented my 
felling Dolores that T-was ‘her unole, At the 
risk of wppearing egotidtioal, Imus¥ begin by 
8 of m . T’wae édtoased in Ger. 


|} many,’ and to ‘the’ idfiaencea’ of Garman 


and teaching, Int dbubt' owed a good 
Geal ‘of the’ soci ic Opinions ‘which I 
‘adopted, and whictt’ made my brother Bigis- 
ery with mé,* that for bome time 
‘we saw little or nothing of each other. Fortu- 
hately,; or unfortanately, I had small fortune 
of my own, which retidered me independent of 
‘himy,and tifter I left the German Uaivorsity, 
I’ went’ to 8%. ‘Petersburg,’ where, as was 
Phatdral, I soon beckme aesodiated “With a sot 
of young noblemen who werd called ‘Nihilists. 
‘We were all young, ardent, and enthusiastic, 
and’ we had ‘{fand' ideas of’ reforming the 
fabuses wrought by an’ autocratic government 


| in'‘thatunhappy tand. 


*'Of Course we soon Grew upon otrsclves the 
attention of the police. Just at that’ time a 
‘terrible Nihilist plothad been Giscovered, and 
I wag ted of having taken part in it. 
With great difficnlty I’ contrived we peeway 
in Eog- 


Menew that at any moment I was fiabie to be 
arrested by the secret police, 

“ For this ‘reason I’went to Prior’ ‘Abbey, 
‘and ‘lived there’ under an‘ Assumed’ name, 
‘neither seeing Visitors’ nor going Beyond the 


4 tadias of the gtdéunds. '’ My brother bad then 
“I oall her 80, because I have a right to dé} been ‘married some’ little time,’and’ had one 


‘Paby' girl named Dolores, ‘There was another 
inmate’ of the Abbey; too—his Wife's sister, a 
Hhandsome widow named’ Dacre, ‘My brother 
did ‘not like ‘this’ woman,“ nefther, I ‘ must 


| eonfess; did I, ' Bat she was homeless; and, out 


of afféotion ‘for’ his! ‘wife, ‘Sigismund had 
tllowed ‘herto make the Abbey her home. A 
little while before, she had ‘been acordsed of 


Pabstracting certain sevurities of her dead bus- 


band ‘withthe intention of defrauding his 
‘oreditors, ‘and ‘although ‘the contrived to 
‘obtain a' verdict in her favour; there cannot be 
the slightest ‘doubt that she'wad guilty. It 
was during her absénce in Loddon with regard 
to this matter that ‘her’ little’ baby, who was 
out at ‘titrse with a woman’*hamed Sara 
‘Harding, died. 
‘oP wag very much stedck with her b fraction 
for” the’ Tittle Dolores,, Two of three times, 
when she’ imagined berself +0 be alone, I had 
een “her overwhelming ‘the ‘shild * with 
baresses, and this "aévotion surprised mie the 
more; because she’ was by no means a warm. 
hearted woman as 8 rale. “Sara Harding was 
af thig time installed as permanent nurse at 
the Abbey, in’‘conseqtience’ Of her ‘own house- 
hold ‘goods ‘and chattels ‘being’sold up to‘pay 
her hrusband'sdebts. “The'titiéband was 4 lazy, 
‘for nothing’ vagabond ; “bat it ‘cbanced 
bat T bad #certain’amonnt of influence over 
‘him,“and he listened to my’ ‘remidhetrances on 
hia former’ bad cdndact,'and promised amend- 
ment in the fature. ‘ 
“ He wished to eimigrate,and Phelped him 
with money’and advice to do it. ‘Mexiwhile, 
it struck’ "me that ‘matters at “the Abbey were 
‘not satiefactory. My beantifal sister-in-law, 
who'was'one of ‘the sweetest women’ on thia 
wide earth, did not appear as‘happy'se usual, 
‘avid Sigismund bimeelf was'often moody and 
@iscontented. My ‘own’ opinion’ was | that 
Adela Dacre’ was at the root of this mischief. 
‘She hated’ her’ sister, of “Whom the ‘waa 





had younger brother?” 


jéalons, and I believe that she contrived to 
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make Sigismund jealous too, by ites 
that I cared too much for Aline, It is true I 
did care for her—revered her as I revered the 
memory of my dead mother, 

“Anuther thing preyedon Aline’s mind, and, 
against my advice, she concealed it from her 
husband. She was atffering from heart 
disease, and had been warned by the doctors 
that atany moment the disease might end 
fatally. In order to spare Sigismund pain, 
she decided to keep him in ignorance of this 
fact. Well, jast before the Hardings, of whom 
I have just epoken, left England, the wife con- 
fessed to me a plot devised by Mrs, Dacre—a 
plot which had been frustrated by circum- 
stances. It seems that this Mrs, Dacre had 
persuaded Sara Harding to change the two 
ohildren under her care, and to substitute the 
little Dacre infant for Dolores. Dolores at 
the time was very delicate, and Mrs. Harding 
herself did not think she would live. I believe 
the foster nurse stood out for some time, bat 
Mra, Daore bribed her heavily, and at last she 
consented. This was before the widow went 
to London to be examined with regard to the 
stolen bonds, and during her absence her 
child died, so the plot waa of no avail, and 
the real Dolores was accordingly restored to 
her parents at the Abbey. On Mrs. Daore's 
return, she hurried down to Sara Harding’s 
cottage, and congratulated the woman on the 
skilfal way she had managed matters, for she 
fally believed that it was Aline’s child who 
had died, and her own babe that was up at 
the Abbey, treated by my brother and his wife 
as their own. Do you follow me?” 

‘Perfectly,’ responded Basil, who had 
listened with increasing astonishment. ‘ Did 
Sara Harding undeeeive Mra. Dacre?" 

“No, she was afraid todo so. Mrs. Dacre 
had contrived to impress the r woman 
with a great idea of her power for evil, and, 
besides, Sara reasoned with herself that it did 
not matter what the widow thought, so long 
as Mr, and Mra. 8t. Maur were not deceived. 
Bo she kept silence until the week before she 
and her husband went away, and then one 
day she confessedeverythingtome. Ofcourse 
I was very much surprised, and my first idea 
was to unmask Adela Dacre’s perfidy but 
Sara implored me not to do ao until she and her 
husband were out of the country, and finally I 
acceded to her desire. ButI made her write 
out her statement on paper in her own hand- 
writing, and I had it duly signed and wit- 
nessed. Here itis." 

Lascelles drew from his pooket a yellowish- 
looking document, and placed it before Basil, 
who, glancing over it, saw that it contained 
the statement of which Lascelles had given 
him an epitome, signed at the bottom, and 
attested by two witnesses. 


‘« After the departure of the Hardings,”’ con- 


tinued Lascelles, ‘‘I showed Aline this con- 
fession, and her distress was acute, but she 
begged me not to betray her sister to her hus- 
band. Aline was one of the most angelic 
creatures on the face of the earth, and she 
could not bear the idea of Adela Dacre, 
traitress as she had proved herself, being cast 
homeless on the world, and she knew perfectly 
well this would be the case if Sigismund knew 
what had happened. She argued that no harm 
had really been done, except indeed that 
Adela believed her daughter was still alive, 
and on this point she promised to undeceive 
her sister. Asa matter of fact I do not think 
she ever did so. She was a timid woman, and 
in her heart feared Adela, as well she might, 
for if ever fiend dwelt in human shape, it 
dwelt in Adela Dacre |" 

Lascelles paused again, and drew a long 
breath, as he ocarefally folded up the con- 
feasion and replaced it in his pooket. book. 

‘Daring all this time,"’ he added, ‘I had 
been in communication with various Nihilist 
centres, and one day I learnt that there was a 
traitor in our camp, and my whereabouts had 
been betrayed. My own opinion is, and ever 
has been, that the traitor was none other than 
Adela Dacre, who contrived to get at my 
papers, and, tempted either by the hope of re- 





ward, or ont of pure spite against me, betrayed 
me. O! course it was necessary I should leave 
the Abbey at once. My brother was o_o 
a couple of days, 20 I could not consult . 
but took ‘ e a a and 
packed up a few things to take me on my 
travels. I was going away in the afternoon, 
but my intended absence was kept a dead 
secret from the hougehotd, so I left the house 
as if I were simply going for a walk, and Aline 
came with me part of the way, to wish me god- 


‘* Money was necessary to me, so she had 
taken all she had in the house, in order to lend 
it to me, knowing fall well that this would be 
in accordance with Sigismund's wishes. My 
purpose was to go to the wood, and there dis- 


saat 


“I did not say who I was," continued 
Lascelles, ‘for it strack me that you wonld 
not be very likely to welcome an uncle of your 
wife's who was an escaped prisoner, although 
<—one on political grounds, and I hag 
no to disturb my niece's happiness, 
You must pardon me, however, if I say that 
the impression I formed was that Dolorg 
was not happy, and therefore I determined io 
get on friendly terms with her, and see it | 
could not help 10 make things straighter for 
her. I fan there was some sort of mi. 
understanding between you and her—a mij. 
understanding that a few words from her 
father, if she had one alive, might readily 
have put right. Anyhow, it seemed io 
me clearly my duty not todesert her. Was! 


myself—I had s disguise ready—and then | wrong ? 


walk to the ee take a ticket 
to London. When we the wood, my 
sister-in-law told me of a cavern, with whose 
existence she had by accident become ac- 
quainted, and where I could change my attire 
while she waited outside. 

“This I did, but when I came ont, she told 
me in a frightened whieper that there were 
strangers in the wood, and advised me to go 
back into the cavern, and hide until they were 
gone, I did so, and she came with me ; but it 
was too late, the men had seen us, and they 
tracked us inside. As I suspected, they were 
emisearies of the Russian police, and my dis- 
guise was of no avail—one of them recognised 
me immediately. Then the choice was given 
me—instant death, or quiet surrender, 

**I chose the latter, and they took me off, 
leaving Aline in the cavern. From what 
I have since learned ,’’—Lasoelles looked away, 
and his voice was not quite steady—"' I imagine 
that the shock proved too much for her, and 
she died there all alone. Poor thing! that 
was not the hardest part of her fate either. It 
seems that her disappearance gave rise to 
miserable suspicions in her husband's mind, 


and, as you know, he left Priors Abbey, taking | I 


hia little daughter with him, Of hie after 
ey you are probably as well aware as 
myse A : 

Yeo,” said Basil, impatiently. ‘' Bat 
what I want to learn is whether Dolores 
knows all this ?"’ 

‘Not yet, but I intended that she should 
know to-day. I have not yet finished my 
story, but I promise not to try your patience 
much longer. After leaving Aline, I was 
taken with aa little delay as possible, and with 
the utmost secrecy, to Russia ; there I was 
tried and sentenced to the mines. I will not 
dwell upon my life in Siberia, where I re- 
mained for over sixteen years, but eventually 
I contrived to escape, and then I wrote to my 
brother to tell him of my whereabouts, and to 
ask him for a loan of some money- I directed 
the letter to Priors Abbey, and had no 
reply, whereupon I wrote again, sending the 
letters to the care of his bankers, Whether 
that letter reached him or not I am unable 
to say, but I had no answer, and I could 
not come to England for lack of fanda, 
Soon afterwards, I read in an English news- 
paper of the death of a certain Sigismund 
Verschoyle, whose only daughter, Dolores, had 
given evidence at the inquest that was held 
on his body. I at once concluded that 
this must be my brother, who for some 
reason or other had dropped the name 
of 8+. Maur, and in order to verify this idea I 
wrote to an old friend in England, who made 
inquiries and confirmed my suspicion. Just 
then, I was lucky enough to fall in with an- 
other old friend, who supplied me liberally 
with money—my own fortune had been left in 
my brother's hands, and until I could prove 
my identity in England of course I could not 
touch it. Thereupon I determined to return, 
but on my way through Italy, I chancei to 
stay fora few days at Lugano, and there I 
met you and Dolores. You remember the 
meeting 7?" 

* Perfectly’—and Basil grew rather hot, 
ashe thought of the cavalier treatment #9 


a 
‘* No,” said Basil, with averted eyes; “I 
think you were right.” 

‘* IT am glad to hear you say so. Unforiun- 
ately I succeeded in making a bad impression 
on you—yes, pray don't take the trouble to 
deny it !|—and I was therefore not induced to 
take yon into my confidence. When I got to 
ay en it was easy enough for me to procure 
an invitation to Chesham Royal, where I felt 
tolerably sure of meeting Dolores and you 
during the shooting—indeed, I did not pay 
my visit until I learned that you were actu. 
ally in the house. I was distressed to see that 
you seemed on no better terms with each 
other than formerly, and—you will excuse me 
for saying it—my impression was that the 
fault lay on your side. Daring this time | 
was of course liable to be re-arrested, and 
taken back to Siberia if the Russian Govern 
ment got to know of my whereabouts ; but! 
had a very powerfal friend at court, who was 
endeavouring to obtain a full pardon for me, 
on condition that I kept aloof in future from 
all Nihilist propaganda—which I, on my part, 
was very ready to promise, 

“ Then, suddenly, on the day of the picnic, 
was warned by a f teller whom we 
met in the wood, that the police were on my 
track, and I bad better fly from Chesham 
Royal, The woman 5s with a certain 
authority and with a arity with my 
past life that alarmed me. I saw I was dis- 
covered, and the only thing for me was flighi. 
But before going I wished to establish a meant 
of communication with Dolores, so I gave her 
my address. I had an idea she would need 
my assistance, and it never struck me that | 
might compromise her by writing toher. You 
see, I had it always in my mind that she wai 
my niece.” 

‘I gee—I see!” put in Basil, hastily. 

Well,” resumed Lascelles, “as you knor,! 
came up to London hurriedly, and all the time 
I was haunted by some dim, faint familiarity 
in the voice of the woman who bad given mé 
the warning. At last I penetrated the mystery 
—the fortune.teller was none other than 
Adela Dacre. Naturally enough, I was a good 
deal atartled at the discovery, for I knew it 
meant mischief, and I suspected Mrs. Dacre 
must be somewhere in the vicinity of Ohesham 
Royal. Before this I had been wondering 
what had become of her, and now I feared she 
would a ch Demy = story Ege 
1] changing e ren, an 
ae | her believe—what the woman herself 
believed—namely, that Dolores was her own 
child.” 

‘And by Jove!” cried Basil, excitedly, 
S¢en to one that is what she has alresdy 
done!” For of course, by the light of what 
he had heard since the morning, he wi 
enabled to conclude pretty positively ‘bs! 
Travice and Adela Dacre were one and the 
game person. 

Lascelles looked surprised at his tone. 

“I think you are mistaken,” he said, ‘for 
when I left Dolores thie morning, she ¥# 
certainly in ignorance of all I have told you. 

“Yes; bat Travice, or rather, Mrs. Dact?, 
bas been with her since then, and taken het 


e 1” exclaimed Lascelles. “Why 





> Which he had subjected the stranger. 


away. I forgot—you were not aware of this! . 
I only left her four hours ago.” 
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“ A great deal may happen in four hours,'’ 
responded Basil, and he repeated to his com- 

anion what the detective had told him. 
Pescelles was very much disturbed by the 
intelligence. 

“TI ought not to have left her, with only 
Mrs. Gervase to look after her!” he ex 
claimed, with keen self-reproach. ‘'I should 
have remembered how clever and unscrupulous 
Adela Dacre was, but it never struck me that 
she would follow Dolores up as quickly as this. 
There is one consolation—D lores will come 
to no actaal harm, though her supposed 
mother may poison her mind with a hetacomb 
of lies. We mused fiad her and rescue her as 
qniokly as possible.” 

Basil reminded him that nothing could be 
done before the return of the detective, and 
he had gone in quest of the cabman who had 
driven the two women to their destination in 
the morning. 

“ And,” be added, ‘‘as soon as Oaborne has 
got any news, he will come straight here to 
give is me, so you may as well remain and hear 
what he has to say.” 

Lascelles assented, and then informed Oap- 
tain Ohesham of the business that had brought 
him to the hotel. 

“T had to meet my solicitor and a certain 
Rassian diplomatist, whose name there is no 
necessity to mention; and the result is that 
in resarn for my promice to abatain from any 
politics connected with Rassia, I have obtained 
a free pardon,” hesaid. ‘So now I am inno 
danger of being re-arrested, and I can once 
more breathe freely. As a matter of fact, I 
don’s fancy the Russian Government has been 
very keen on my recapture, and the tale told 
me by the pretended gipsy at the picnic of my 
danger of being taken back was a tissue of 
lies from beginning to end. The truth is, she 
wanted to get me out of the way, and used her 
knowledge of my past with such effect, that 
she easily compassed her end. Bat I think 
she has come pretty well to the end of her 
tether at last!’ 

“T think so too!" grimly responded Basil. 


(To be continued ) 





WRITTEN IN SAND. 


ee sete 
OHAPTER I. 


Or course Mr. D'Arcy wouldn’t hear of an 
engagement between his daughter and Jack 
Lancelot, of the Blue Royals, considering that 
that young man was on the point of going out 
to India with his regiment for five years. 

“No, no, Lancelot, my boy,’’ he said, ‘I 
cannot allow it. Liora and you are both too 
young to be tied up for such an indefinite 
time as five years, and—no, no. Go you to 
India, and put marriage out of your head; 
and when you come back it will be time 
enough to ask her. Then, if she is still in the 
fame mind as you say she is now, why, you 
can settle it between you. Unless, that is, 
you marry another woman in the meantime.” 

“No fear, sir. I can vouch for myself, and 
a8 for Llora, I think——”’ 

“Oh, yes, I know what you would say— 
only one love in a life. Young people always 
think thas.” 

“Bat it would be all the same, sir, to you 
and to everyone else in the end if you gave 
your consent now instead of five years hence, 
4nd we should feel more satisfied if sh—if we 
knew that——_"’ 

“If you knew that you weren't to see 
qualities in others—you in other women, and 
the in other men—that might make them 
Stpear suitable as wives or husbands? 
Besides, putting sentiment out of the question, 
and taking a purely practical view of the 
mow are you in a position to support a 

“Not at present, sir,” and Jack reddened 





years are up I shall have got my company, 
and perhaps x3 

‘Well, never mind what else. We'll talk 
about that when the time comes. At present 
the matter stands thus—you want to secure 
your bargsin before you can afford to pay for 
it. Doesn't it strike you that it is a r 
compliment to her to bind her to hold her- 
self in readiness for you till such time as you 
oan fiad it convenient to take her?” 

Jack reddened again, Fathers are so fond 
of fiading blemishes in the conduct of suitors. 

“I never thought of it in that way, sir,” 
stammered the young man. ‘'I only thought 
that—that I loved her.” 

Well, my boy, you're made of the right 
stuff, I see; but my answer is given. There 
is to be no engagement or understanding 
between you for the five years of your absence. 
You are both free as if you had never met. 
When you come back you may come and 
report yourself if you choose—only if you 
choose. You are not obliged by any ridiculous 
notions of honour to do so, if you don’t feel 
the same towards my girl as you do now. 
Have I made it plain?” 

* Qaite plain.” 

Too plain, Jack thought. 

‘‘ Tbere ia one thing more, You are not to 
correspond—you and she.” 

** Not even occasionally, sir?” 

**No; letters exercise undue infiasnoe, 
You won't forget one another if you're both 
determined to remember, even though you 
haven't a scrap of news the one from the 
other. You can tell Liora all I've said, only 
don't paint me blacker than I am,” Mr. 
D'Arcy wound up, with a twinkle in his eye, 
which prevented any undercurrent of bitter. 
ness from making iteelf felt. 

“No fear, sir. I cannot pretend to be 
gratefal to you for refusing whas I’ve asked, 
but I must admit that you've dealt with me 
very fairly,"’ said Jack. 

“All's fair in love and war,” replied Mr, 
D'Arcy, @ the old saying in a shame- 
less way for the sake of a laugh. 

Bat in spite of the great cloud that loomed 
in their horizon in the shape of five years 
separation—separation as complete as pro- 
hibition on Mr. D'Aroy’s part, and conscience 
on Llora’s, who absolutely refased to consent 
to a clandestine correspondence, could make 
it—these two young people managed to be 
happy enough in each other’s company daring 
the weeks that yet remained to them. 

The D'Arcys weat to Portrush, and Jack, 
contriving to obtain a couple of weeks’ leave, 





watering-place. It was plain enough why he 
sudden appearance, He never even took the 
pretext, nor did he profess that ozone was a 
necessity to him if he was to remain mortal, 
Liora’s father and mother liked the young 


inasmuch as they never hinted to him that 
they understood its motive, 


tutional round Ramore Head, or to wander 


complete ignorance of the circumstance. 
driving along the road above the ‘ White 
below on a secladed bit of beach. Toas morn- 
as their intention to devote themselves to 
tennis, 

been falfilled,— 


No gun and no wind.” 


they thought he believed. It was the wisest 


them anything more than might exist be- 
tween mere acquaintances, 

And so the days speeded swiftly by, and 
the day of the separation dawned. 

“It is the last day,” thought Liora, as she 
awoke at an early hour from her sleep, that 

been disturbed by uneasy dreams. 

“The last day.” She felt yy that 
the sun shone 20 brightly on a day that for 
her was fraught with darkness. The chink of 
the window blind, through which a great 
golden shaft of light entered, seemed to laugh 
at herin mockery, She rose and dressed. 

“I'll go out and walk by the sea,” she 
~ tare At least the sound of the waves was 
sad. 
She took her way to the yellow sands that 
swept in a broad curve eastward to the White 
Rocks, She walked with eyes osst down, see- 
ing nothing of the beauties of the morning ; 

ihe crested waves danced for her in vain, nor 
did she notice how fresh a green covered the 
sand-hilla glittering with sunlit dew. 

‘‘ The last day,” that was all her thought, 
She walked close to the margin of the white- 
breaking waves, where the sand was firm and 
smooth, as it had been left by the tice reizeat- 
ing in the night. H 
All at once she stopped at a spot where the 
compact yellow surface was disturbed. Her 
own name was written upon it! Licra. It 
was an uncommon name, otherwise ste need 
not have concluded so readily that the tc: wl, 
evidently written with the point of a sti2k or 
an umbrella, referred to herself. Ag it was 
she knew it referred to her and she knew, ico, 
who had written it. She looked around in 
all directions, and for the first time she 
noticed a single row of footsteps, parallel wiih 
and going in the same direction as those mace 
by her own feet. 

‘* He must be farther on beyond that curve. 

He hasn't come back yet; there is no sign of 

@ return journey. I hope he won't go back by 

the road.” 

She looked at the writing on the sand once 

more, and, with a like impulse that prompted 

Jack, she wrote his name under her own. 

‘*T oan efface them on the way back,” she 

thought. ‘' There's nobody about yet to see 

— she hurried onwards and soon met 
ack. 

‘‘How did you know I was out?" was his 

first exclamation. 

‘'Ob, the vanity of these men!" sighed 

Liora. “Do you for one moment imagine 

that I came out to meet you?” 

‘I am sure of it,” 

‘Then I didn't, so—there! All the same, I 


aleo turned up at that queer little northern | knew you were along the sands,” 


‘Of course you did, so—there! Aha! I've 


came, though he gave no explanation of his | caught you.” 


‘No you haven't, You don’é know how I 


trouble to invent # headache as a decent | discovered your whereabouts.” 


** The boots at the hotel told you,” 
“* Wrong."’ 
“IT met your brother comiog from his 


man well enough to countenance his visit,| bathe. He told you.” 


‘‘ Haven’t seen Charlie this morning. No. 
I didn’t know till five minutes ago that you 


If Liora and be happened to take a consti- | were to be found here.” 


“T’m not as arule. I’m not even mentioned 


together about the ruina of Dunluce Castle] in e-books where every remarkable 
oftener than could be ascribed to “a chance | specimen that has ever been found in a place 
meeting” or ‘‘ooincidence,” they feigned | ig catalogued.” 


‘‘ Who said you were remarkable ? " laughed 


Once when Mr. and Mra. D'Arcy were} Liora. 


‘* No, but, joking apart, Llora, who told yoa 


Rooke” they saw Liora and Jack sitsing far| {I was on the sands ? 


“A person for whom I have a great regard 


ing these young dissemblers had given it out] woman,” 


‘¢‘ Thaven’tseen & woman this morning—yes, 
I have. I saw the housemaid. She was 


Accordingly, when they met at dinner Mr. | mashing the boots. Ialso saw a woman—it 
D'Arcy remarked, as if the intention had | might have been a lobster—bathing. She—if 
it was a woman—wore a scarlet bathing 
“ You had a good afternoon for your tennis.| costame. If it was a lobster, it was boiled.” 


Liora laughed. ‘' Isn't it terrible to think thia 


Llora and Jack looked and felt guilty, but] is my last day ?'’ he broke in with a complete 
they did not undeceive Mr. D'Arcy in what | change of tone and manner. 


‘In case they have that lobster for dinner 








at the admission ; “ but I hope before the five 


plan thus to ignore that there existed between | to-night?” said L'ors, mischievously. 
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“I don't believe you care, Lioga,’’ the young, 
man answered, sadly. enqugh., ‘‘ I think—I 
know, that.our, farewell to-day,, will. be ,for 
ever. 

“ Don't aay thas, Jack.. It's not as. it, you 
were going to a placa witha bad climate.’’ 

“Oh, I'll came back tight enough;; butiyou 
—you'll be married, I expeot,’’ bitterly, 

“No, Jack,” she laid a bandon, his.arm. 
‘I haye, told you shag. will marry» nokody;; 
but yes Will you truss me, Jagk 2?" 

“ Ww "7 

They had walked baok fo she, place, whare, 
the namea had been. written, and, Liora eom- 
menced to, peer about.the sand, 

‘‘What is it, Liora, shells? or lost any- 
thing?" 

“T know it wag straight in front.of thasold 
broken boat, I noticed that particularly,” 
she said, looking about, 

“What?” 

‘Oar names—yours. and mine, You, wroke, 
mine on the sand; thas was.how I knew 
where you were, I wrote,youra,under,it, I 
am sure it was here,’’ 

‘You are right, I remember, stopping,to 
look at the boat, and I stood watching, the 
waves and—and—thinking of you, Liora,and 
I wrote your name, I remember. The tide 
has come in and washed it. away.’’ 

‘The tide ia. ornel."’ Toa girl shivered. 

‘* And inexorable—like fate. Liora,1 want 
you to kisa me—will you?” 

Bhe raised hee glowing face to hia, and their, 
lips met in & long kiss, It waa the firat time, 
he had kisseed her, 

‘* Let it be our parting,’’ she said, 

And they walked back in silenge, and the, 
tide came in and, washed.out their footateps,, 





OHAPTER II, 


Mrs, GAnper Corin was “at home,” that, 
is to eay, nos only waa shea under the roof of 
her own big house at Oxtord, Gate,. but she 
was on view this evening; sae, and her hua-; 
band,.and her childgen, and ber msn. servants, 
and her maid.gervania and. her expenaively,. 
if not harmonioualy, farnished rooms, and all, 
the other evidences of her wealth, which from; 
time to time she brought before the mindg of 
her acquaintances by dint of entertaining, 
them, And thea throng which filled,,her 
many-hued rooma was aa heterogenqus as the; 
furnitare. 

There, underneath the. prie-dieu in, the 
corner, ® couple of city maguatea were diz- 
cussing the state. of the. money markeb,. 
whilst a somewhat disreputable marble Payohe 
smiled from her gilded rococ> bracket. upon ,.a 
Once pretty actraas, who, so is was said, had 
emulated the marble goddess. in her d 
with Oopid in her day. She had condoned 
her sins, however, by giving her services.afsen 
in the cause of charity; truly charity is kind, 
There were no members of crack,cluba in the, 
room, otherwise the man who stood. under. 
neath the Salyiati chandelier, a superfiaity, | 
since light emanated from, brass gaa brackesa,. 
might have fels uncomfortable, he had. once 
earned the name of “ welgher.”” 

The woman with the big diamondg. that. 
farnished her with an unfailing topic of con-, 
versation had. been lady’s maid to. her ewn 
husband’s mother. The girl in the faded | 
Liberty, silk had bload of the. true colour in 
her veins; she was, however, a pauper, and.she 
recited to earn her daily bread. 

Mrs, Gander Colin was fain to contegs shat 
the set she. had gathered abouts her was.not of 
the first water. The door.of “society,” as, it 
ia understood in London, was. not.open. to her, 
—not aryet. Bat to-night she.could, feel sha 
handle of tha door. She only. waited. till 
someone inside should slip the.bolt.; it wag.a 
very easy task, bat the, people inside have a 
strange dislike to slipping the bolt, 

_ To night Mra. Gander, Colin . looked. un- 
deniably handsome in a magnificent dress set 
off with magnificent diamonds, She gat. at, 
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the end of .bor-drawing:room, apparently in 
the best of spirits, judging bv the hearty, 
almost. boictareua mannez in which she 
laughed, from,time:to time. She. talked 
valably, to.eack and all.of her guests aa. they 
entered, but. the, anxious, manner: in : which 
she glanced towards. the staircase every: time 
the; appearance: of the man.servant and: @ 
rustle of slik warned her of the approach of 
yet other famsde.guests, showed that she was 
nob particularly. interested in anyone in. ¢he 
room, As, she. hour. advanced .the, arrixals 


proportionately more anxious, and.her,jangh 


was heard seldomer. 
ahe,was.not to be digappginted when 


of society seamed abons to. ba.realizad, since 
no less a. persen, than a Countess--a genuine 
English one, not one, of your. inferior, foreign 
shamg—had accepted her invitation. 

She. had acquired. the . said.. Countesa’s 
aoquaintance.asa bazaar.in the Albert Hall, 
together with, baby’s boots,.and .sagheis, and 
tambonrings, and cushions, and. teapok cosies, 
and a heap of other rubbish she didn’t want. 
The rabbish coat her filty pounds, but the 
acquaintance of a real Countess. was the 
discount she received, and it waa cheap at the 
price, 

It was going on for eleven o’clook,. and .the 


thing had been arranged with an eye to the 
atistooratic guest, from the ton. or so of 
flowers from Gerard's in Regent-street, down 
to the, pink ribbon rouad the poodle’s neck— 
the Countess bad said she liked pink. 

“I think we had better begin. the music,” 
Mre,, Colin paid at last, remembering. that 
there were the paid. professionala in the room, 


an exhibition of hit or her talents—and ghort- 
comings: 

The entertainment commenced witha. piano 
duet played by the elder of Mrs. Colin's two 
daughtera—a young lafy of fourteen—and the 
resident governess. Of! course, Misa Dolly 


course: she received much flattery when the 
performance wae at an end. 

Of course; too, when the guests whispered 
one to another, “ abenrd to inflict that cor’ of 
thing: on ’ le,”’ or, ‘she omgh$ to be in 
bed,” they-referred to Mies Dolly. And the 
governess? 

She sat near a corner of the grand piano 
solitary, neglected; unless’ when shes was 
required: 40 play an scoompaniment. Why 
nos? She wata-mere machine, a thing paid 
for Jike the piano itself, 

Sach of te artiete as she accompanied, 
indeed, praived her playing. and to please a 
professional.in the: matter of accompaniment 
ia no small. achievement. 


notin tovok withthem: Their land was the 


had power to float shem or to sink them, 

The sad-eyed governess bad dreama of a 
larger. woeld, Nor had she anything in com. 
mon with the bediamonded wives and daugh- 
tera of city men smacking of money: 

Old. Golin» was. ‘something in the city,” 
something that paid well; and on the: birds 
of a feather principle, his wife’s guests were 
for the movs part rich—at present, that is. 
What they had: been in the past was not 
always evident; but let that pags. 

They looked: well enough ata distance, like 
the artificial. rose bushes with which Mes. 
Colin filled her jardiniéres, and these are not 
the days of close inspection. Bat the negleeted 
governess loathed the sham: roses, and looked 
down upon the rich upstarts as much as they 
looked down on her, & teaching machine at a 
rental of forty poandea-year. She waspretty, 
too, with earnest grey syea: and soft brown 
hair that. rippled: away from her broad white 
pan, and rebelled at the bondage of hair- 
ping, 





beqame lesg frequent, and she hostess. beeame}; Th 


Countess,not made her appearance, and every- | p 


and that each one of them was waiting to give } 


Still the conversation. as she entered into |, 
with these: people.soom languished. She was|; 


platform, their sea. was press opinion, whioh |, 


ness, and yed the gad sxpreesion of her some. 
what pale. face denied»her the right to claim: 
kinship with youth, the time of merriment, 
O? afl that crowd there was only one who 
noticed this—perhaps the moat noticeable face: 
tov Hens Hampd plete 
c. Henry cm wat a com 
atrapger to theveomnpany in -whiok he: found 
himeeif, He was. business: man from Liver. 
pool, and over a business: sranvaction he had 
made the acquaintance of Mr) Colin, who had 
asked bia to dine at his:house,. 
qreupon Mrs; Oolin,'falty awake to the 
ueefalness of eligible men at an eveniag party, 
had pressed him to prolong hisetay in London 
,& day or two, so as to be present at. ber enter- 


Barely 
at last ber hopes of entering the magic cirole | tainment 


| He was. man in the prime:of life;hardly 
+o be termed good-looking. He had a kindly 
expression that made him . meny-: friends 
amonget both men and women. For: the rest 
he. was-zich and unmarried. 

Mrs, Colia introduced him to the daughter 
of her moat intimateacq uniatangs, a girl whe. 
was pretty, and equal to the eteain: of talking 
about the. weather, the ‘theatres; and the 
weather 


again, 
Mr, Henry Hampden showed: that he felt 
bored) by a sign: anssistakeable;:. He let | hic 
eyes wander roundthe-room They fell on 
the governess sitting alone. and vilentyby the 


iano, 

At the firas opporéanity: he slipped: away: 
from the-girl. witixia predilestion: 40: discuss 
the. weather, and requested hia: hostess. to 
introdace him to the handsome: girl ia:dlack, 
‘ She.ia my daughter's governess,” said 
Mea, Gander’ Coliny: expecting: hia evident 
anxiety for making the acquaintance to vanish 


at once. 

“Wilk you. kindly introdace,. me,” he 
— ignoring the -deprecatory tone of her 
remar 


* Certainly, if you: wieh<dt,” and she: awept 
across: the room, and; ‘in a voice betraying the 
displeasure she felt at being thas: obliged to 
put a paid hireling on an equality with » 


Colin sustained the principsl part, and, of} guest, ahe pronounced tha open sesame of 


acquaintance, 

‘*Mr, Hampden, Mies D'Arcy,” 

The sad-looking bat pretty governess was 
none other than Liora herself. 

She eoarcely-Jooked at. the man to whom 
she had been introduced, or she might have 
seen that he was not-w-plaiform specimen, 
like all the other;men to, whom she had been 
given the opportunity of speaking. As it was, 
she rose from her scat; and began to adjast the 
musié stool. . . 

“Ab” he:gaid, “you: are -jastogoing to 
play?” he waa a; little bis neteled: that she 
thus seemed to ignore: him. 

*' Yeas Winat are-yougaing-to sing? I hope 
is is something I know,’ she answered: 

[+I do not sings” 

She turned slightly towardehim, aud let ber 
eyen:restven him for a second: 

“* [have —_ a —- I seow I thought 
I was to! play for you.:: g your: pardon. 

Is showed in what esteem yshe jheld: pro: 
fessional: musicians since she spologised to this 


man for: anistaken :hime-for one, she re- 
sumed her-seat, and Mr. Hampden found one 
beside her, 


“ Are you not tired of playing accompari- 
ments?:'' he acked, 

“Tired? Oh! no. Ocoupation—workof any 
ee 

“ a : 

* Piay ? T don't know, I don’t thisk-so. I 
have forgotten.”’ 

The infinite sadness of her tone-told him 
more than the words themselves that this 


spoke a «she went on, 

ss Danie ColinMrs. Gander olin ”"—the 
saroavas implied in the repi not the name: 
in fuil wae-not lost on him‘ did Mrs.Gander 
Colin tell) you that I am the governess 
here?” 





She seemed almoat.too young 40 be a gover-! of pla 


“ Yea; why ? Did-youthink becanse I spoke 
~~" 


giri'e lot: was nota happy-one, Bafore bt 
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No, not-that,” she in “ Bat 


something in, your maa.think you |, 
a . me of long ago,’’ she.|. 


An opera: singer of bygone fame approached 
the piano. She bad branght her accompanist, 


and Liora’s were. not req 

“ ancl ey ar other room? "’ 
geated Mr. Hempien “ We, are,too near the 
piano to enjoy the musio."’ 

Bia, pose pend, to fook hig arm, and thay went 
into. the, bo thes, .opened. ont. of the 
drawing-room. The boudoir was empty, save. 
for the presence of a atont, mid oman, 
who wag,jndu!ging in a quiet. doze in the far 


corner. 
do. waste... their, oppor- 


“ How, peaple 
sonities ! exclaimed Llora, sotto, voce, witha 


little curl of the lip.. ‘: She, might. be. deing 
business to-night. instead of sleeping.” 
“B ” queried 


“Yes, I’ve,,no,,donbt there, are. plenty of:| | 
make theiz 


women here who are aching to 
obeisance to, their 
to respectability, you know.” 

“Bat what has the sleeping .beanty to.do 
with it?” . 

“I¢ is.her profession," replied Liora. She 
presenta, people. at Court—for.s consideration, , 
Oyez, Oyez, oyez, maidens and matrons! If 
you ® Warrant of respect atoa 
moderate price, try Mrs. Delamare Dale. All 
d fiong,.of female rubbish. cleaned and. 
altered by, the new nt) dra -Foom. 
process, Orders. now being booked for the 
seagon, 

Liora. laughed at her own. sally, and Mr. 
Hampden laughed too, so. heartily that. the 
dealer in warrants of respectability. woke up, 
and muttering something in whiph the, word 
“gupper ’? me alone . distinguishable, she,, 
waddled towar ta. den wing.teem. where she 
‘ Habanera ’ was being shrieked by theopera-. 
singer with, the, bygone. voice. 

" Mais si je t aime garde a toi.” 
mae ane not — that since I was. in 
re ” r ( a 
as ae the song, or the, warning it con- 

8 , 

The song, of course,” she answered, a litéle 

“ You like Ireland ?” he asked. next, 

“Of eourse. It is home—was, I mean. I 
“ louppsied hen I heard 

“T sap; 50.4 eard yourname, I 
once knew..an Irishman of. your name,. I 
didn’) know him exaotly, and yet his existence 
Was very apparens.to me,.and ina very dis- 
agreeable way.” 

“ How?” asked Liora, carelegaly. 

“He failed. . I lost.money.by him. A ship- 
ping man in Belfast—couldn't pay sixpence.in 
the pound, No-fault of hiaown, cither,.poor 
fellow.. He shot himself afterwards, What 
is the matser. Migs D’ au 

Liora had grown. pale. to the..lips, and she 
= at the arma of.her chaix.as if for sup- 

r 

Saying. something... about . water, Mr. 
Hampden half rose, bat Llora stopped him. 

. on I'm. not faint,’ she said, hoaraely. 
on’t.go.”?, 
he gave him one appealing glance, then she 
lowered her eyelide, and interlaced her fingers 
tightly together, 

“ He--was-—my-—father,”’ she gasped. 

Henry. Hampden .was. vot. &.man. who is 
ever at a Joss for. words, bust. he. conld .only 


meek thia 
had pained her terribly waa inevitable. 
“Tam sorry,” he managed. to. say. at ast. 


io bie surprise. Lora held out her band. to 


“You believe in him.. I am glad; some 
people said that he was a——” 
Instead of finishing the sentenca she covered 
th her ears to ahat out even the memory of 
4 epithets she had heard applied to her 
r. 
“ Mais si je t'aime, prends garde 2 toi,” came 


Soversign.. Itiaancha help | ™ 


F ay orders that.the supper 


‘| well,’ was all Liora’s answer. 





the final warning of defiance from the other 


room, and the babel of tongues let loose began, 
and several people jnvaded the. boudoir, 
Presently. the-hostess heraelf‘came in, and 
seeing. her governess. seated there with the 
most eligible parti in the. room, just as if she 
were &.guest and not a governess, she spoke 


roy your. services will be re- 
quired again, Go back to the drawing-room, 


Mr..Hampden rose.and proffered his arm; 
‘but before. Liora had time to take it Mra. 
Colin added, ‘' Come over here, Mr. Hampden, 
may. daughter,” wiah monnt. slcnely”dhae 

m y 
Liora,,was.to return. to the drawing-room 


Mr, Hampden, glanced at the portrait, bas 



































brilliancy in them, and an unmistakable tear 
on ber pate cheek. mlotabahis 


that Mrs. Colin has forbidden me to talk to 
you any more, I must obey; I am paid,” 
and she emiled faintly. 

“ Bat why ? What fault dogs she find in 
me that——” 

“ None’ in you; bnt yon ape & gnest, and I 
am @ governess—that is all. A governese—a 
chair—a table,” she wound up, with a 
Meee “ Ms tain herself | 

n, unable to con erself any longer, 
she burst into a torrent of weeping and fed, 
from the room. 





‘made. no remark apon it, . ORAPTER,. 111, 
“Can I take Mise. D'Arcy downtosupper?”| THe conversation that took place betweer 
he the guest and the governess in Mra. Gan 


Colin's boudoir was explanation enough of 
change that had been wrought in L'ora’s life 
since. the days when she wae a happy girl, 
chafing and laughing with Jack Lancelot on 
the sands at Portrush, For she was happy 
then, though she thought that no otber girl 
had ever known trouble as she knew it when 
fe —_ her handsome young lover a long 
are . 


asked. 
an te 
8 governess i, w how 40 treat 
in Mies Ddeay ad supper at her 


ual 

us it 

iy ia mao: an. interraption occurred. 
Mr. Gander Colin himself rushed up to his 


e., 
"My dear, some, people have gone down. so 


| ’ 
oe end the Countess hasn’s come yet! I] She was @ girl still in point of age; only 
-room, was.to ,be | three years-had gone by since then, but in 
locked till she cama, that. no one should | those years how much had she not learnt, and 
oil the table till she bad seen it.. Who haa] from. thesharpest.and hardest of masters 
dared to take enon & liberty in my, house ag adveraity, 
to go to supper before I requested it?” and| Her father's story was a common one, but 
Mrs, Colin rushed down the staircase,and into| heppily a mind sensitive as was his ig not 
the aupper-room. common, His failure so weighed upor hie 
It was.too true; the, turkeys were, already | spirite that what in others would be only 
mutilated, the hamg and tongues displayed | grief and more or lesa intense became 
yawning caverns, the was in the|in him despair—the despair that knows no 
glagees instead of in the bottles, And when | ending but in death, And for those that were 
the Conn tape, should ariye she would not. be _ _ — c. — daughter—what ? 
able.to see in w mperior way everything | Poverty—absolate poverty, 
had been done,, satis . - Mrs, D'Aroy was honest, too honest tc 
ese greedy people had spoilt everything, | listen to the. suggestions of friends to “ keep- 
Sbagassine The thief people’ ahoectabe mave| "Ske kept usuping, Every stick of farnitare 
the,guests. , The chief people—thoss who were e ing. Every a urnitare,; 
: eel: inet every trinket and bit.of jewellery, whether 


the richest—were still in drawing-room, 1 
Atleast they, must see something of the, fast | here or Liora’s, was honourably given to thore- 
departing glory of the supper-table,, Mr,| who had the right to it. Then mother and 
Colin, accordingly, stood up and harangued daughter turned to face the battle of life as 
them, beat. they might. 
“ Ladies and gentlemen, it wag not,intended| It waa.not-for themselves they feared, but 
alt t there- wae Oharlie. That which in prosperpue - 
days would have been a great piece of good 


to have supper so early” (it was balf-past 
twelve); ‘‘ but some of the, guests, igoorant, 
forsune-confronted them now in their poverty 


perhaps of a hostess's prerogative to arrange, 
her own entertainment have gone down with: 
out waiting for her permission to do, 50. 
Since this is the case it is useless to wait until 
the appointed hour for supper and I must 
réeques$ you to join those who were actuated 
evidently by a spirit of intemperaace—that ie, 
of greed, I would say.” 
Ina couple of minutes the drawing-room,| wor 
was empty, save for the presence of the | university career. 
governess, who still sat in her corner by the} Obarlie was clever and ambitious, and the- 
piano, and Mrs, Colin, who was obliged to| university had been hia boybood’s dream. 
hold herself in readiness in case the Countess| Ifthis career was denied him he would bave- 
should yet arrive. to turn to the hum-drum existence of a clerk, 
She. improved. the opportunity by repri- | and for business life he was wholly unsuited 
manding. Miss D'Arcy upon her shamefal | in temperament as well as in training. 
conduct in leaving the drawing-room, and| ‘He ehall go to Oxford,” said Liora, who 
in talking to a guest as if she were a gueat,’”’ | from the first took the control of matters into 
“Having told Mr, Hampden,” she con- | her own hands, 
cluded, *‘ what position you occupied in thia| And so it was, Obarlie went to Oxford, and 
house, I thought he would remember it, 1} Liora and his mother contrived to carn enough, 
thought you would remember it too,” to pay his expenses; Licra by beooming 
“I'm afraid I doremember my position too| governess to the Gander Coling, and Mre. 
Aroy by letting lodgings. in Kensington, 
Mea. Colin at last grew tired of waiting for] whither she moved when Ireland with ite 
the Countess, and she went downstairs leaying | bitter memories was no longer a home for her. 
Llora alone, Toat Liora's life was miserable may. we be 
‘‘T came up to look for you, Miss D'Aroy.| imagined. By nature as by birth a perfect 
I saw you had not yet come down to supper.| gentiewoman, if made ber bumiliation the 
The lady I have in charge is fally oocyppied | harder so bear, that.the slights and snubs she 
with a double-helping of turkey and tongue, | received were from those she felt to be her 
and a reserve force of péte de foie gras. She} inferiors by a long ory. 
will not miss me. Come down, it you don't} She did bear it though, and, if the etroggle. 
mind having only. half shares in my services.” | 10° be patient cost her many p heart. break, 
Llora managed.to raise her.eyes to the kind | she gathered some grains of consolayion in the 
face above her, but there was an unmistakable] knowledge that the thirty pounds year whick: 


as & great difficulty—Churlie had gained a 
scholarship-at Oxford. I+ was of the value-of 
forty pounds a year for three years, and, the 
question. that troubled them was whether he 
must--resiga what he bad worked for witk 
such industry, or whether by any possibility 
they could out the extra money that 
would be required to cover the expenses of & 


‘Mr, Hampden, I must tell you plainly - 
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she contributed towards maintaining her 
young brother at Oxtord would eventually 
work her own emancipation. 

‘I'll make a home for you and the mater,” 
Charlie had said io hia gratitude, ‘‘In no 
time, too—see if I don't.” 

Saccess in life seems so easy to those who 
have not yet been through the straggle to 
attain it. Lilora believed in Charlie as much 
as he believed in him:elf. 

In thinking of her future as dependent upon 
her brother had she totally shut out all bope 
of another fature? Had she forgotten Jack 
Lancelot? Alas! no. And here again she 
found trouble. She loved the young soldier 
as much as ever; the very fact of his absence 
and her total separation from all knowledge 
ot his life made him the dearer; his image, 
hidden behind the veil of time aud distance, 
had become sacred to her, 

Bat would his love remain? Would the 
altered circumstances of her life alter his 
feeling towards her? She confessed to herself 
that she knew too little of his character to be 
able to guess in what light he would regard 
the fact of his wife having been a governess. 

Would he regard the governess as a being 
totally beneath the girl he had sworn to love 
in the days when her place in society was on 
& level with bis own? She had tried all 
through to shut out the question and its 
possible anawer. 

At least she would be true. She would love 
him always—him and no other. Not that 
there was much fear of her heart wandering 
to another's keeping. She bad made no male 
acquaintances at the Gander Oolins, in spite 
of the crowd with which Mrs. Colin periodi- 
cally filled her rooms, save and except so-called 
‘* artiste,” and these she heartily despised, 
Mr. Hampden was the firat ‘'‘ gentleman” she 
had spoken to for more than a year, and he 
was old enough to be her father. 

As has been said before, he had come to 
London on business, and it might be pre- 
sumed that, his basiness finished, he would 
return to Liverpool. He did nothing of the 
kind, however. He wrote to Oalthorpe, his 
partner in business, telling him that he did 
not feel up to the mark, and had decided to 
take a few days’ holiday. 

‘Is must be something serious—more than 
he has told me," thought Calthorpe, when he 
perused the letter. ‘‘ Hampden never took 
& holiday at this time of the year in hia life 
before, It’s aa much as I can do to rout him 
out of the office for a couple of weeks in 
August. It must be something serious.”’ 

It was something serious, but it was the 
very last thing Calthorpe would have guessed 
—love. When a man reaches forty without 
“settling” it may reasonably be supposed 
that he intends to remain a bachelor. 

People foster the same ideas about the 
disease called love as they do about measela— 
érroneous ideas in both cases. Both com. 
plaints, they tell us, are confined to youth. 
Ten to one you will have them, but it will be 
when you are young; escape them in youth 
and you won't have them at all. It ia a 
popular error, Most people do, as a matter 
of fact, have both complaints in youth; buta 
few donot. Henry Hampden was one of the 
few—as regards love, 

He had never spent a thought on a woman 
not a thought eavouring of love that is. 
Women’s wiles and women’s syes had no 
meaning for him. He was fond enough of 
feminine society; women were pretty, 
amiable, amusing, or the reverse. 

He thought of them generally, not in- 
dividually; one was as much to him ag 
another, and as little—exoept Liora D'Aroy 
the governess. In another respect love and 
measies are vaci!y similar; when the attack 
comes late in life it is usually far more 
violent than if it cams in youth. 

The love-fever was strong on Henry 
Hampden. It had laid hold of every fibre 
of his being. Tae difficulties that stood in 
the way of hia wooing only made him the 
more determined to succeed in it, For one 





thing he knew, it was hopeless to enlist Mrs, 
Colin's sympathy in his , and without 
it he did not very clearly see his way even to 
another interview with Liora. 

In a conversation he had had with Miss 
Dolly Colin, concerning her own and her 
her sister's pursuits he elicited the fact 


; that they took an hour's constitutional with 


their governess every day between twelve and 
oneo'elock. Where did they usually walk? In 
Regent's Park generally, This then was his 
only chance, 

For the next few mornings Henry Hampden 
paced the walks of Regent's Park with praise 
worthy energy. Oa account of the shrubbery 
in the Park he could not see the Colin's house, 
and, uoless he had stood on the roadway in 
front of ii, there was no possibility of his 
discovering which direction the governess and 
her pupils might take, nor by which of the 
various gates they might enter the Park, 

He wished the meeting to appear casual, 
and he was fain to content himself with pacing 
between the gates on the eastern side—the side 
nearest to the house, At length hia patience 
was rewarded ; he met Liora and her pupils 
one morning about a week after Mra. Colin's 
party, and without a word of apology or ex- 
planation of his presence, he tarned and walked 
with them. 


Liora was in a silent mood, answering his 
remarks by monosyllables, and leaving him 
to make what conversation he could with her 
pupils. Once he had the chance of speaking 
to her alone, They were standing on a little 
rustic bridge whilst the two girls went down 
to the water’s edge to entice the water-fowls 
with crumbs. He made a remark about the 
weather, and he wished in his heart he could 
start a personal topic. 

Llora did not help him, she stood silent. Did 
she bear him any resentment for his blander 
in referring to the painfal circumstances of her 
father's end? Or had the humiliation she had 
undergone in his presence made her dislike him 
as the indirect cause of it all? } 

**I have not been able to call upon Mr. 
Colin yet,” he managed to say. 

He did not intend to do more than leave a 
@ card unless there was a prospect of seeing 
Llora as a reward for enduring the society of 
Mrs, Colin. 


aseee Sevelnns & Soap had their choice," said 
Hampden. “ Mias D'‘Aroy is right,” 
- you think Mias D'Aroy pretty.” 
“ es,” 
**80 do we. Mamma doesn’t.” 
‘* She plays very well,” s Hampden, 
‘Ia she going to play this afternoon ? "’ 

‘Oh no, she never plays except when there 
ig a party.” 

**Bhe never comes into the drawing-room,” 
om —s the younger sister Connie, “ She isn’) 


allowed. 

‘Not allowed? Bat why?” 

‘‘She’s only a governese—not a lady like 
mamma.” 

‘‘ Thank Heaven she isn’t!” thought Hamp. 
den, and he bit his lip. 


Seeing that all chance of meeting Miia | 


D'Aroy in the house of her employers was at 
an end, Henry Hampden cast about in hie own 
mind for some means of meeting Liora. Dolly 
suggested the means. 

* Have you been to the pantomime?” she 
asked. 

“No. Have you?” 

‘No, but we want mamma to take us,”’ 

“Let me take you?" cried Hampden 
quickly. ‘‘Allof you. I will goand speak to 
Mes. Oolin.” 

Mea. Oolin readily agreed to accept his 
kindness; they would all be charmed to go. 
His invitation incladed Miss D'Arcy, and Mra, 
Colin made no objection to her golng. 

He betook himself at once to Derury-lane to 
book seats, and by # stroke of luck he found a 
large box to hold eight avaliable for the fol- 
lowing evening. He secured it and wrote at 
once to Mra. Colin. 

The next morning found him as usual in 
Regent’s Park, and, as on the previous day, 
fortane favoured him; he met Liora and she 
Colin girls. 

“I have got a large box, luckily, 80 we 
shall all be able to sit in front. How many 
of us will there be?” 

‘*‘Mamma and Dolly and I and you—fonr,” 
replied Miss Connie. 

‘*And Miss D’Aroy—five," corrected Mr. 
Hampden. 

** Oh, is Miss D'Aroy going?” asked Dolly. 

“ Of course.” : 

“I bad heard nothing about it,” put in 


“ Has Mrs. Colin any particular day for re- | Liora 


ceiving visitors ? ” he asked. 

‘' This is Mrs. Colin’a day. She will be at 
home this afternoon,” Liora said. 

‘“* Will you be there?"’ 

‘Oh, no. Taere will be no music,” 

‘Then I shall not come.” 

Bat when the ternoon arrived Mr. 
oe made bia #gpearance in Mrs. Oolia’s 
drawing room, havixig arranged a little pro- 
gramme of music on his own account. He 
begged of D.!!y to play the duet with whioh 
she had clectyifled the audience on the evening 
of the party. 

a I cannot. It needs two,” said the young 
y. 

‘* Will your sister not play it with you." 

‘‘Bhe doesn’t play. Besides, I have hart 
my hand," 

“How 2?” 

‘‘It was mamma's fanlt. She threw a 
glass of port wine at me to-day at lanch, and 
the glass broke and out me.” 

Mr. Hampden said nothing, but he thought 
what a devil of a temper Mrs. Colin must 
have, and he felt indignant that Miss D'Aroy 
ahould be subject to the tyranny of a woman 
like that. 

** Do you ever go to the Z00?” he inquired 
presently. 

“ Sometimes with papa." 

‘* We might have gone this morning." 
~ ry D'Arcy won't go to the Zvo if she can 

Pp .”” 

“Wag ?* 

‘' Bhe saya she hates to see animale caged up. 
I don't think they mind much. They are 
well fed,’’ said the philosophio Dolly. 

“ Perhaps they would do with less food and 


“Mrs, Oolin quite understands,” said 
Hempden, ‘I told her yesterday, and I wrote 
her # line besides.” 

“Did Mes. Colin say I might go?" 

‘* Certainly.” 

Bat when the party for Mr. Hampden's bor 
arrived at the theatre, Miss D'Arcy was not 
with them. 

‘‘ Has Miss D'Arcy not come ?” inquired 
Mr, Hampden, dismayed. He had arranged 
the evening with reference to her only, 

“No. I did not bring her as-you took a 
box,” Mrs, Oolin said in answer to his 
question. 

‘Bat the box holds eight. Did I not tell 
you. I remembered her in taking it, for I 
understood you to say she ~— come,”’ 

‘*And I understood, Mr. mpden, that 
you were going to take stall seats in a row 
where nobody can tell who to one’s 
party and who doesn’t. In a box it is differ- 
ent, and it would not do of course for me to be 
seen sitting in a box with my own governess. 

Henry Hampden did not answer. He con- 
ducted hia to the box in question, 
arranged their cloaks and wraps, and saw that 
they had programmes, 

“And now I hope you will exouse me,” he 
said, bowing. 

‘* You are not going?” 

“Tam sorry I cannot stay,” he said, coldly, 
but perfectly politely. ‘I shall order coffe 
and ices for you, and I shall be here to see you 
to your carriage,” and before Mre. Colin could 
make farther protest he was gone. 

“She will not be seen with her, shen 
neither shall she be seen with me.” 


(To be continued.) 
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AN ANGEL UNAWARES. 
—o— 


« Anp haven't I any relations ai all?” 


Maggie Fenn lifted her gray eyes in- 
quiet: y to Mr. Ay Bhe had 
always been accustomed to leading a solitary 





The gardener snorted contemptuously. 

*‘ I know aothing about it,” said he, ‘I’m 
hired by the year to keep the premises looking 
decent.” 

The young woman glanced around; the 
— was shifted from one arm to the 
“ Oan I see the owner?” said the boarding- 


life, yes never before had such a sudden rush of | house 


loneliness come across her heart. 

The old lawyer could not but notice it, as 
the heiress, newly arrived from the glittering 
French capital, sat before him. 

“I believe there is a family,” said he, 
“living at Whitstable. The woman was a 
cousin of your mother; the man owns an 
oyster boat, or something, They're rather 
rough diamonds, I suspect.’’ 

Ssill the big gray eyes transfixed Mr. 
Barton. 

“Bat why have they never written to me, 
or taken any notice of me?” she asked. 

The lawyer smiled, 

“Young lady,” said he, “the question 
ought to be the other way.” 

“I don’é understand you.” 

“Taey are poor, working people, Miss 
Fenn,” explained the lawyer. ‘‘ You are a 
rich woman, Perhaps it would be a more 
pertinent question to ask why you have never 
written to them, or taken any notice of 

” 

Maggie reddened. 

“I was at boarding-school in Brussels,” 
said she; “‘and afterwarde going into society 
at Paris, until Aunt Marian died, I didn't 
think much of people and things in England. 
Bat, of course, I should like to see the place 
where my father was born. He married a 
fisher girl, didn’t he?" 

“ He met your mother at Whitstable,” said 
Mr. Barton, drily. ‘'I believe she never saw 
Loadon. She lived only a year ortwo. At 
her death Mr. Fenn sent you to his onl 
sister, in Paris, to bring up. He intend 
some time to bring you back to the old home ; 
but death interf with his plans. as it has 
done with those of many another. Your aunt 
preferred continental life for both herself and 
you.” 

“I wonder,” said Maggie, with a shake of 
her short, ochesnut-brown curls, “if they 
would be glad to see their unknown cousin?" 

“ People are generally glad to see their rich 
relatives,” observed the cynical old lawyer. 

“Bat,” oried Maggie, ‘'I wouldn't give a 
4g for that sort of opinion! I'd like to see 
po without—withous their knowing who 

am.” 

“Well, then,” said Mr. Barton, pulling on 
hia well. worn gloves, ‘‘ why don’t you?” 

“Oould 1?” rly asked Maggie. 
mec Couldn't you?" quietly responded the 

wyer. 

Maggie sat by the window and watched the 
pare form ‘trot down the street with his 
umbrella under his arm. 

“What a fanny old man!" she thought. 
“Bat—who knows? It would be great fua! 
And I've lived such a conventional life so long, 
that something out of the common run would 
be a prodigious relief, Yes, it oan be done, 
and it shall!’ 

The old square-towered house—Fernlea, it 
Was called—stood up against the yellow April 
tky jast as the pinnacles of §:. Mark's are 
fOmetimes outlined against the daffodil 
horizon of Venice; the gree: woods rustled 
inthe spring wind, and an old gardener who 
Wad raking off the star and crescent-shaped 
beds where early crocuses were planted, 
looked with forbidding eyes at the alim figare 
trying to open the gate. 

“It’s rusted fast," he said. ‘' Ye can’t open 
it it you try till doomsday. What's your 
business? There's nobody lives here.” 

“I have a card from the estate agent,” said 
the young woman in the mahogany-ooloured 
camlet cloak, ‘I’m told Fi ia to let. 
T'm in the boarding-house business, and it 
tems to me this would be a good summer 
‘avestment,'’ 


ye 
‘‘No; she’s living in Paris.” 

‘‘ Perhaps she has some relations near here 
whom I could see?" 

‘* Wal, there's Bessie Price—Arthur Price's 
wife—down at the Beach,” grudgingly 
admitted the old man. ‘‘ See that house down 
the road? That'sthe place. Though I don’t 
know that they know no more than I do about 
Fred Fenn’s girl! "’ 

A brisk salt wind was blowing the clothes 
in the little back garden by the sea, as little 
Alice Price stood on tiptoe to hang them out 
& tall, red.cheeked girl was feeding a flock of 
early chickens at the front steps, and a ruddy 
youth was coiling ropes on the bulkhead of a 
nondesoript-looking craft in the bay, which 
was neither a Genoese felucoa nor a Venetian 
gondola, bat which, withal, possessed a cer- 
tain picturerqueness of its own. 

Just then a matronly-looking woman came 
to the door and blew a whistle, and on the 
very edge of the blast, the boarding-house 
keeper advanced timidly to thé threshold. 

“Are you Mrs. Price?" she asked, 

“That's my name,” gaid the woman, 
pleasantly. ‘* Won't you walk in?"’ 

a +! name is Smith,” said the stranger. 
‘I’m in the boarding-house business—for the 
summer seasop, you know—and I'm thinking 
of taking this place nextto you. Fernlea they 
call it, don’t they?" 

** Of taking it?” Mrs. Price's pleasant face 
expressed surprise. ‘‘ Bat you are young for 
such a business.” 

* We've all got our living to earn, ma'am,” 
said Miss Smith, practically. 

The Pretty girl left off feeding the chickens. 
Little Alice came in from her task of hanging 
out the white, flattering clothes. 

The young sailor advanced up the path, 
instinctively adjusting his black necktie. 

They all greeted Miss Smith with the quiet 
= breeding which springs only from nature. 

hey invited her to a seat at the table, where 
a bunch of pink trailing arbutus, in a saucer, 
made a pretty centrepiece. The food was 
—, but it was neatly served and well 


‘* We don’t have much but sea-food here,” 
said Mrs. Price, ag she helped the visitor to 
tried whiting, ‘‘ but we're used to it.” 

"I think it’s delicious,” said Miss Smith. 

And in a little while she comprehended how, 

since Arthur Price's death, George, the young 
man with the black eyes, had managed the 
fishing sloop and | after the oyster busi- 
ness; how Bessie and little Alice had helped 
the mother to keep house; and how the air 
was considered by doctor folk as “ very 
healthy " for city people's ailments, 
‘We can’t take boarders ourselves,” said 
Mrs. Price, “ because the house is too small. 
Bat we've always hoped in time to be able to 
build a wing.” 

‘We'll do it ~ mother. Don'é be dis- 
couraged,” cheerfally spoke George. 

** Bat,” said Miss Smith, ‘ien’t the owner 
of that big house some relative of yours? 
Why don't you ask her to lend you money ?"’ 

‘‘That isn’t our style,” said Gaorge, 
straightening himself up. ‘The Prices don't 
like to be beholding to anybody.” 

‘Bat really,” said Bessie, as she poured 
out a oup of coffee for the guest, and stinted 
herself of milk to make it rich and delicate 
for ‘‘the company,” ‘it would be very nice 
for some one to live in Fernlea, It’s awfal 
lonesome to see the windows all shut and 
barred.” 

**Do you know what it's like inside?’ Miss 
8 mith inquired. 

** Ab, don’t she, though!” cried handsome 





j George, bursting into langh. ‘ Hasn’s she 


| crept in through the conservatory window 
; Many & time and sorambled up and down the 
, Stairs, and peeped into the big yellow silk 
drawing-room, and played she was Muiag 
Maggie Fenn?" 

Bessie joined unaffectedly in the laugh. 

“Oh, if only I was our Cousin Maggie 
Fenn,” said she, “in real trath |" 

The boarding-house keeper sipped her 
coffee. Apparently she entered into the 
spirit of the joke, 

“Well,” said she, ‘‘ what would you do if 
you were Miss Fenn, the rich woman?” 

‘I'd come home from foreign parts,” said 
Bessie, colouring up in eager interest, ‘I'd 
oy ped bo ta who my oe 
my a , and w my mo 
lived and died,” P 

‘*And,” breathlessly interposed Alice, “ I'd 
do such a lot of good at Whitstable.” 

Mias Smith looked bewildered. 

- — she repeated. ‘‘ What kind of 

“Alice is always wishing herself a fairy 
godmother,”’ said Mrs. Price, smiling. 

‘Why,’ oried Alice, leaning her elbows on 
the table, ‘' firat of all, I'd take the two little 
Haret twins ont of the workhouse, Their 
father was wrecked at sea in the great gale 
last Ostober, and their mother didn't live a 
week afterward, and they are so unhappy in 
the workhouse. And then I'd bay a new 
oyster boat for Dick Ksmp, so he oan support 
his old mother ; because the ‘ Blogsom’ ran on 
the rooka and was sunk last week, Aad I'd 
lend Mr, Graham money to finish his college 
term, ‘cause his father died and there was no 
money left, and he’s got to come home and go 
on with the grocery business to keep the 
widow and dren, Aad he did want so 
much to be a clergyman! And I’d raise the 
Vicar’s salary, ‘cause he told mother he 
could’é live on his income, now that the family 
was 60 large. Ob, my !”—with a long breath 
—" o ple that are rich can do so much 


good. 

“Bat,” said Miss Smith, half annoyed, 
half smiling, ‘why don’t you ask something 
for yourself ?"’ 

Alice opened her eyes, 

'Oa," said she, “ we don’t want anything ! 
Bessie teaches in the school, and George geta 
along first-rate in the oyster business, and I 
help mother weed the garden and milk the 
cow. We aren’t poor.” 

‘* Poverty ia a comparative thing, you see,’ 
smiled serene Mes. Price. ‘And Alice is a 
good deal of a philosopher." 

More and more puzzled was the stranger. 

Were theze the people she had characterised 
in her inmost soul, first as designing fortune 
hunters, then as mere “‘ peasants” like the 
hardworking, s alless drudges of foreign 
lands? Truly, she had made a miscalculation 
all around. 

They made the supposed workingwoman 

kindly weloome to stay all night, for they had 
become thoroughly interested in her plans, 
and she slept with Bessie under the eaves of 
the roof, with the roar of the great breakers 
for alailaby. And the next day George got 
the key, and they went over the old mansion 
to gauge its capabilities for the boarding-house 
enterprise. 
Miss Smith stayed a week, and when she 
went back to London, she told her new friends 
she should soon return and take possession of 
Fernlea, 

“If our unknown cousin will condescend io 
let it to you—or to anybody else,” laughed 
Bessie. 

At the end of a month Maggie Fenn came 
back. For it still pleased her to keep up her 
incognito. 

‘« Well,” she cried, radiantly, ‘‘ the house is 

mine!” 
Alice ran to kies her, Bessie hugged her 
rapturously, Mrs. Price smiled congratula- 
tions, and the business of renovating the old 
houses began in good earnest. 





‘* Yoo'll never make money if you do things 
on such a grand scale as this,” said George. 
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“ Ob,” said Miss Smith, “ that’s the land- 
lady’a business |’ 

“ Bat only think, Miss Smith,” cried little 
Alice, ‘what wonderfal things have hap- 
pened! There must be fairies, after all, A |’ 
London lawyer hag written to Mre.-Oary to 
take the little Horst twine out of the ~work- 
houee, and make a real nice home for them, 
And I don’ know. which -is bappier, “Mre. 
Cary or the twins, for she is 80 fond: -of chil- | 
dren, And poor Dick Kemp waked up one 
morning, and found the prettiest, spick-and- 
epan new oyater boat moored at bia fand 
with his name painted on her prow. An 
there came an anonymous letter to Paul 
Grsaham—now, Bessie. don’t blush if you are 
engaged to him—containing money to finish 
his studies and keep the pot boiling at home. 
And the Vioar's stipend has been raised 
through the kindness of a mysterious friend, 
he saye—and everybody is so happy!" 

Mies Smith hardly knew which way to 
look; but, as she stooped to pick up a jonquil 
that she had dropped, a stout, short old man 
came slowly up the front steps—Mr. Burton 
himeelf, 

‘‘ Shall I find Miss Maggie Fenn here?” he 
inquired, ‘‘ Ob, here sheis !” 

And so Miss Smith’e seoret wae out. 

‘Bat I can’s sfford to lose your love snd 
confidence if I am an heiress,” said Maggie, 
holding tight to Bessie’s hand, ‘' Alice, come 
here and Biss me; you darling. Yer, indeed, I 
did turn fairy godmother for your behalf, I 
may as well confess it al). Dear Mre: Price, 
don't look so surprised at me. As for 
George——"’ 

George had stepped back, grave and stern, 
with folded arms and darkly-shining eyes, 

‘* As for George,’’ aaid he, ‘‘he is ready to 
give back the vows you spoke this morning. 
Mics Fenn, the heiresr, can have nothing in 
common with George Price, who works, for 
his living.’’ 

‘* Bat Maggie Fenn won’s release from hia 
promise the best and noblest man in the 
world,” pleaded Maggie, nestling up to hia 
side with # glance that not a man living could 
resist. ‘* Oh, George, you won't reject me, will 
you?” 

‘‘Hamph!” said Mr. Bartop, to himeelf. 
‘‘ Eogeged already! Like all the rest of ’em. 
But really E don’t think she’s made such a bad 
choice! I like the lad’s looks, and he’a her: 
distant cousin, when all's come and gone!” 

And so the degerted old mansion at Whit- 
stable became-once more instinct with life and 
brightoess, and Maggie Fenn was happy 
beyond ali ber anticipations. 








FACETIE. 


A press.doeca. not make. a woman, hai alier, 
break. @ man. 

Loox where yeu are going, and know where 
you arelooking,.: 

Don's ory over spilt milk, 
and find the cat, 

It is aetonishing what a big thing the little 
hand of the heiress ia to ask for. 

At the tollgate: ‘* What have you got in 
that, cart?” “Half a sheep.” “ Alive or 
dead?” 

He: “I Jove. you madly,” Shas, Ie 
certainly,ia madpese.for you .to tbink, of, 
loving me,” 

Some one. is. telling how to roll an umbrella. 
If be would tell. how-to keep one it would be: 
more to the point. 

‘* Mama,” said o. little: girl the other Sun- 
day, “‘why dces our minister always say 
‘lastly’ im the middle of the sermon?” 

Ecrence enumerates nearly 600 species of 
orgsnic forms in the air we breathe. Jast 
think of it! Every time you: draw in a 


Rash around 





breath s whole zoological garden slips down 
your throat, 


widower.” 


You need an ocean voyage. 
business,?.’’ 
Anna Marie, just in from Hong Kong’, 


Prisoner (with much dignity): “ I’m w tragic 
it’s a diseace,'' 


ball P08 tokes ; he's the orossess thing I ever 
Faw ” 
+ baby when we have company.” 


that, furnishes, you with:ahoss to wean: and 
roces, 40 eat? !” 
ma'am! 

mansma, ‘so ‘that. he won't want. to cat: 
between -meals ?’* 
together,’’ replied the young gourman 


be ‘your «-husband.” 


this is of a Bengal tiger, Tommy.” . Tommy; 


look pleasant 2?” 


she last sou I'm going: to fer: smashing» feeble. 


| Wee Nephew: “ No, aunty; it’s easy enough, 
and wiping your feet,’ 
is dripping through reof of horee:car during 


alwaysthecase ? Conductor: “ No, sir; only 
when it raing;’ 


‘much kleptomania amongst our .ariato- 
cracy ?”’ 
you know. 
thieves landed at Hastings,’ and. these are 
their. descendants. 


Ar an examisation of students one young 
gentleman, being asked to describe Henry 
VIII, replied, “He was a professional 


Doorog :.' H'mt,, You,are: run.down, sit, 
Patient: ‘* Second,,maie of the 


Joupce: “What ia -your- 


Jadge: ** But that's nota profession; 


Nonatg ‘' Why do you keep auch a vicions 


tokes ;, ‘ Then, you. never. saw,the} 


Tzacusa: |‘ Now, what animal. is is, dear,/ 
Little:.Girls. “My fatherp 


‘* Waar can. I do for my little boy,” asked 
“ Have ———— ficker. 
He (fishing for loving protestations): 
‘*My angel, I do not believe I am worthy to 
She (thoughtfatly) : 
“ That's juet what my mother says.” 
Coronti Vercsr: * Whats splendid picture: 


‘Pa, why didn't the photographer fell him to 


Cop water and a; atrick observance .of the» 
laws of health go further, toward insoring a 
fine complexion than the coatliess‘ beautifier.’’ 
ever put opon the marked, , 

Amsicrovs.—Don't you think; Herr: Baron, 
that. the .artiet, has ,flattexed mein this 
pictaze 2'’ Herr Baron: ‘' On, dear, madame; 
—_ artist would not feel bound to flatter: 
you!’ 

Hosterren MoGinnis: “ Balosy spring is 
here—the glorious season when you throw off 
yess overcoat to get out: of its warmth, 
an —— 
on a mustard plaster to get rid of a cold.” 

Samson had long hair; Samson slayed his 
thousands. Most of the qusck doctors. whose 
pictures are in the papers bave long: hair ; 
moat of there quack dostore—— Bat, meroy! 
whither are we drifting?” 

Statistics show that there are one-and.a- 
half times as many unmarried men as thera, 
are unmarried women, Oonsequently every 
woman has the chance,of securing a husband 
and a fraction of a hashand. 

‘‘A RBIFEBINCE, ia it?” exclaimed .the giz] at 
the intelligence office, when asked by the lady 
in search of help for arecommendation.;: ‘' an’, 
why should I give xe.a riferines 2. It’s meai i 
that’s got to live wid ye, and not ye wid me.’’ 

Garcon: “ Ah |l. monsieur; be sit upon za 
floor,,. Why he not; serve himself of zs 
chaize?"’ Stout touriat :.‘* Beeause E’ve paid 


minded and decrepid French ehairs.’! 
Austr: ‘Bo you took your first dancing 
lessom to-day? Did you fiad i diffisal ?” 


Ail you hava.to de ia to keep turning round 
A Gaoop anewer.—Passenger (on whom water 


shower, angrily to conductor): “Say, is this 


Sue: “I wonder how it.ia that. there is so 
He: “Oh, hereditary, tendensias,. 
Emerson says ‘thirty thousand 


‘ Prwase ma'am, it was two minutes after 
nine when you got here. W'en we're late you 
always keep us after school,” said the smart 
boy, ‘‘ Very well,” said the teacher, ‘‘ yon can 
all stay and keep me after school, if you 
wieh,”’ The smart boy subsided, 





What is yous: 


Gua de Smith ; ‘‘ And have ‘to put f- 


‘* I've got @ washing maching bhere—”, 
the inventor. Thé capitalist looked at him in 
the cold, calculating maaner common to capi. 
talists, and answered, ‘* Well, if I were you 
1’d ran home and use it,” 
A cantar little girl.is fonder of nursing | 
pussy,-tban. pussy.,of. being, nurged,.,. con- 
sequently she often geta scratched, . Showing. , 
ber wounds the other. day; she. said: .‘‘ I don’t 
like. pussy,;: she’s, got naila in her hootss)’ 
‘‘Dm I understand ‘you to offer me your : 
hand in matrimeny?" ‘ Welly’: Mia: 
Esmeralda, I diinteexeoctly commit wyeelt, 


‘put what I wanted to know ‘was, if your hand 


were free,and it'I were to prepoze; would you 
be inclined:¢o give mes favourable answer?” 

‘*O‘Rarrgaty,” said the jadge, ,‘‘ your wile 
Amears you struck her with great violence; 


‘** Wid great. violinr, whin, thers. is. divil... 
‘fiddle; big or, little, on the. pramayees! She 


exaggerates too much pppoe Gb honour. 
It was wid me boot that I ,rebuked her,”’ 


Wovurp-ne Tenant: “I Jikeirthes:flat very 
mucb, but I hear that:-¢he, house tis: hannied: 
Landiord (rubbing bis bands.and amiling) : 
‘* My dear. madam,.I attend: te shat person- 
ally, The ghostenly appears 46 tenants, who. 
| not pay their rent and. refuse fo move 


‘* Wet, professor, my daughter was here’ 
yesterday to have her voice érie@)’ Whatde 
you think of it? Is it best adapted to the 
operaor ‘the ochurch?’”  “ Exousezi moi; 
madame, -Eet:is not for ze one ‘nor’ for zs 


‘odair, Eet' vill make a vairi goed alarm for’ 


ze barglaire.’’ 

Farr Vistror.—So you have really desided 
not to sell. your house? Fait Host: * Yer. 
You see, we placed the master in she banda of 
& real estate agent, After reading his lovely 
Advertisement of our property, neither John 
nor myself ‘could think of parting with such a 
wonderfal and perfect forte, * 

A WassincTox woman recently remarked : 
‘I've had trouble, with every one..of my 
servants, and I suppose I may always expect 
trouble.” “I reckon ye hin,” replied the 
coloured domestio; ‘' I ain’s yeard nothin’ yit 
‘bout ‘no angels. dat was lookin’ fur service 
places.” 

Tr ia said.that. violin-makera priza above all 
other kinda of wood shat which they-out trom 
the seasoned, timbera of old. houses, .Lhe music 
that an old: house :can .make.all of isself is 
known, to. every, timid. women .who,.bas: ever 


;@iayed in one when it was nearly empty, and, 


every aqueaked and sung.’ 
“ Farner) ssidoa lady to her indalgent 
spouee, as he sesumed-hie pipe after ‘supper 


pone» eveningy‘ you:rmust bay» our: dear 


Georgiana an English grammar and spelling: 
book, She has gone through ber Latin,.F cence, 
singing, music; drawing and dancing, sad: must 
now commence her Hoglish wtudies:"!: 
Guns: “ Bring mew bottle of claret of the 
vintage of 1674'and a spring chicken.” Later: 
Waiter: “Ia everything: satisfactory; sir?” 


‘Gacest:-“ Well, wo: You see you have got things 


mixed # little: The ‘spring ehicken ‘is of the 


b vintage of 1874, while the wine must be very 


young, it is 80 weak” 

How tr marpensp.—A. (in astoniehment) - 
‘I guy, your top coat is covered with dirt!” 
B, (calmly): “ Is fell into‘the gutter aa I was 
coming honte fronr-the ‘olab last night.” A 
(in sarpriee): “ Why didn't you keep better 
hold of it? B, (atill calmly): ‘' Because I 
had it on at the time,” 

Caunce usher (confidentially);  ‘ That 
woman I just seated is Mra. Sonokupp,, She 
had me sent, round to her back. door one day 
when I oalled at her house on a..business 
errand. Made .me transact. the business 


throngh a servant, too. Baf I've got even with 
sen her one of 


her.” Friend: " You have gi 
the best pews in the charoh.” Usher: Wait 
half an hour. She’s right where a stained- 


glacs window will throw a red light on rer 
noze.”” 
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Liven cuffs have been May intotheranks}- Furry. z1cnr th ; the}, It is said that more umbrel! 
of taahion, and,. with,link buttena,. will be tcodmeineed vorran.helang. fo the London than.in any. oe mr ace Fr ne 
worn with ‘anal peda gees. Tue leaf of the banana is usually six feet} , Mawr small animals eat their own weight in. 


Tur .lilp»of. the valley .bas .become . the 
popular flower of the of Clan for it was the 


favourite, of < ries upres 3 ot 
Ununes on. Augtrisn gaina, the consent 
gaiz ee ams, 


~ wife, ito Ba eb neh eit 8 bs 


— PROPERLY ordained cry omes aoe 


arrived from America, and ee en 


dnoted, 8 a aerrisn a Toting 
Ailaaing tise é 

THE Queen | to erect memorials to 
the Doke of © 


Duké, of Hesse 


esi at Pat ie Erna 
bat heanolget. Sai Leta are 45 


Ta 68 Eagénie, h t ‘ 
ti nage sbtan Be dake nisten, On to Fee ) 


ae. Ee 
oan b a on a ws bisthaes , Referring 
to the k oa i lesser written by the Qanetl to the 
Empress Eugéaie on the birth of the Prinoe 
Imperial Ahirty pix Years Ago... 

SomeTHinG like. modified chignon is very 
likely $9.be revived. One or. two girle bave 
taken to putting up sheir hain chignon- sha 
at the back, fitted into p net, The” Tastee 


the baok. of dressed .beads,,t00, begin |. 
rtions, 


to sgsume exaggerated propo! 


THERE omen Ind 
two in gore doety, = me sclony, heey ae 


ing in peane,, h orange Jp, p. Bonin, two in|, 
Roumania,.one.o elgiam, and one. in 
Portugal. In Germany womey may qualify, 
pace aetiilpations. a Pins ak 
they canno Mteice. - a 

still, becang , 
attend iene Versi ite alowed to , 
at & pat it ro seandal 


Lapigs ©. spondinchen , 
and aim Sha ont +8 frome neerons cure 


their suffering ,in. avoiding, ,2ome,, tae Sowa shpat 
sb some <i be gen A 2 olf 1 
whatever, e Prem 
nerves ig best: puabneed Whe here, ata’ coe 
constitutions that a9 5" stand perfumes,. 


Tue little Queen most. enjoys} 


rompin motog sheou h al f 
Sretiemementia bent 
when ehe, en ngs firat. 


question always ie: me Tei & game at which 
one has to run?” She especially dielikes 


baving #0, bow, eae ube to ‘her bis can 
when, 

stant, bowing. aa. ap pert ty 

when they are naughty. 


Every time the .Qaaan Jeayes, one of har 
residenoea, even. for an afternoon def ve, the 
event, 38. notified ,some..houga. d.,t0 
the 1. ‘eos ia ay, Hi on duty, che 
anny ye ¢ pat er Majesty, will 
proba ia x polata al P along 
det zante gallean 1 oan 
electives ara ‘piesa 5 + ‘on he sions teers 
the R, are | 
Rak eg sh iraly to. coe Rouse 
watohed without aithontty. be bat 1 7 =o celiga 
Windsor and Buckingham Palace. 

Ir would be @ real boon to all of us if the 
Princess of Wales would introduce oream- 
coloured orape as orthodox mourning into 
this country, aa, beautifal and rich,as the, 
mourning of to.day undoubtedly may be and 
ig made, there is always a sense of “the un- 
mitigated wos deparsment " abons a.complete 
octane of black, The Ozarina bas intro. 
duced thé new .. mourning. into, Denmark, 
where is has been adopted by our ieee em 
- it Her Royal Highness will transplan 

he fashion here upon her return home, she 
wil have earned the thanks of the women of 
England for solving what has hitherta been 
80 apparently ineurmountable problem, 


| miles thick at the equator and 3 950.738 miles 


long, by two fees wide. The flowers are pink. 
li 
heer e oka tradesman ig shows sea.,| 


Accorpina to Olark the earth is 3 963 296 


atthe pole, 

THE sun gives 600 000. times as muck light 
as the,moon,; .7 000,000,000 .as.mueh. aa she 
brightest star, and 36.000 000 as much all the 
Bars combined give to the earth. In biz9, the 
— equals 1 300,000 earths, uf, owing to 
maar Aaa ita weight equal ouly ; $00,000 


watt 





GEMS. . 


Tam greatest philosophy isin not wanting 

things you can’t get. . 

'» Most of our miafortanes are more support- 

tage the comments, of. our. friends upon, 
em. 

A sounp head, an honest hears and an 

humble spirit—these are three safe guides; 
they, will conduct usin the, way, of daty and |, 
‘safety in all the ciroumatancesof life. 
Ir is a poor relief from sorrow to fly to the 
distractions of the world., As well mighi a lost 
and wearied bird, enpennes over the abyas of 
the tempestuoua ocean, peeking a reating- place 
on its topmost, waves, 88 a obi itd aorrey, seek, 
a place of repose amid the @ cares and 
intoxicating pleasuree of earth and time, 





a 


HOUSEHOLD TREASURES... 


hae 


In cooking tough meat or an old fowl, adda 
| Pinch of soda to the water to make it tender. 
Cocoanut Poppixe.—Three coupe of cotcanut, 
‘One quart of milk, the 6h, Soak, ha j 
cocoanut in the milk two dd, the eggs 84 
awesten and flavour to taste, and bake with or 
without an undercrugt in a deep buttered dish 
- about an hour, 
Satty Luny.—Mix thoroughly together four 
‘ups of flour, two cups of sweet milk, two 
eggé well beaten, two tablespeonfala of briter,,|, 
one tublespoonfal of sugar, one cup of yeast; 
veto: Al spoontul of sada. Let rige |, 
horougbly and: 
., LEMOMADE. TO. KEEP, —Boil two..poundg, of 
sugar in two pints of water .for fifteen 
minutes; Jeave, it. to cool in a basin, Pound 
one ounce S a 0) 4 in _ . drachm, 
of easenge mon; A & to the sirup and 
bottle for use, ‘Two tablespoonfals of mixture |. 
will be found sofficient in a glass of water... 
Fricasskep Cx1cKen.—Olean, joint, and sank. 
in salt water for two hours. Pat into,afryin 
| pan. equal, quantities 
enough to.cover the chicken 
beaten ies roll tip breed 
the boiling fat ; fry till brown on both sides, 
Serve op a hot latter, garnish with parsley, ; 








} 


; dip each piece in. 


pong. moat of the f ison the pan, and thicken, 
the zemainder with floar, adding toit one oup- 
fal of boiling water, 


, Cane or Lrxzn.—Linen should be carefally 
inspected from,time to time, before, being sent | 
to the lanndry,; and after @ piese,.is. 

it should be pee washed and ironed, and. 


closet. mar been sucesssively scrutinized, 
use again depndered, A break in linen | 
ia Staged abled in size, and, is rendaned s ¢ 
much, more. difsanls.to, mens. neatly, if the 
article ia first waehed. and. wrung, then At 





of lard, and butter, ia aii def 
crumbs, and drop. in| bo 


toad in & da¥. & 


average man has now, . 
Avsrnatra will send to the World's Fair an- 
astronomical clook forty fees high. 


L.A0cls for, three hundred years, 

A RATHER curious fact about wax figures. is- 

ee 968 improves the, beanty,.of their com, 
exions. 


their hands, from a bowl made to fis ander 
the obin, No brash is used, 

Ix the Sahara Desert the day may La 
broiling hot, but not unfrequently the tempe 
tare at night falls below the freezing pois’. 

Ix Barmah it is rather, a auspicious sping 
to give money for a Fry snp F object. 
supposed,.do, mean, tha 0 
very. wicked, and is oe to make amenda, 

So delicate is the adjustment of the moat 
powerfaol cannon that, allowance bas. to be 
made for the curvatare of the earth before the- 
discharge... 

ene postage stamps were introduced 

ogland RENT: ‘two. yearg ago. They were 
the intention oO ta Qhalmers, a printer, of 

a 

ha coe = ‘2204 ia to. be observed.as a. 
national holiday in France, that day being the. 


firat republic. 
Tur Red §ea is for the most part blue, It 
gets. ite name from the fact shat portions of it 


are covered, 
the eurface of she, mater red, where, they, float, 

Brrs are believed by many to he good 
weather guides, being sluggish and inactive ir. 
the morning if the day is going to be wet, and: 


bright and fine, , 


—- being found in it. The G 
alled it Albion, whied signifi 

bn ‘‘high,” from the -whiteness of iva shores 
or the high rock on the western coast, 

Tr ia common, belief at the present time 
among the lower classes in South, 
that,.if  obildzen. play, soldiers very often ie 
the street there is a war.coming, and if 
play ‘‘faneral’”’ an epidemic will dempever 
the land aud many deaths will resals... 

Tue condition of. the.cellar ia far mone inn 
portant, than that of the perlove, ight 
rooms, flirt. ié comparatively harmless, ,, 


wood,..no. vegetable, uo rabbish of any kind, , 
shoald.be allowed to oumber the cellar,,: 

Tuene is a fresh-water spring, which cover: 

an of two sores, in the Atlantic ocean, 

fw i e@ from the. Florideabore,, and ten , 
ies south 9 St. Augustine, The spring is- 


trying to _— themselves over she powerfal 
epring. 

Tux best existing map of the Movntains of 
the Moon shows 32 856 orater-shaped project- 

jona, and.aatronomers, rel] us that a handred 

thousand are brought into, view,.with a teles-, 
copeot mediam power. This immense body of 

prominences on the moon’s surface is in strong 

contrast to the earth, whieh has very few 

volcanic, oraterg,.. 

Prorte with a love for statistical. science. 


laid. aside nntil all the eontenss..of. she linen, |. sometimes. indulge.in qaeer computations. A 


genine of thisart has a at the concla- 
| pion that a gold coin pasces from one to an- 
other 2,000 000 000 times before the stamp oF 
eesion, opon it, becomes obliterated by 
. while @, silver coin, changes, between. 
8 50 000.000 times beforg it becomes entirely... 





in a windy place, and. lastly starched and 
ironed, 


effaced, 


Garoun .women, had longer. fect, than ,the., 


Trene has been no change in blackamiths’ , 


Conan barbers lather. theix.. patrons. .with 


nor aged 


hundredth auniversary. of the founding of the... 


minuie.animalou)s, which dye: . 


active and lively if it is going to turn out 


Bartam ia ‘the. country.,of tin,’? rose 
en either Pre 


@ark places it is a lurking.danger... No ola ‘ 


by the. silver gleaming white, cape, . 
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— 
NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Maposz.—In the year 1856 April 10 was on a Thursday. 

Fan.—We have no further information on the subject. 

Orxprror.—AlU arrears legally due can be recovered, 

Goverwor.—The son cannot be required to serve as 
an apprentice after he is twenty-one. 

Macseta.—The duty on a watch sent to the States is 
jast about half ite value. 

Txp.—The tobacconist may employ an agent to take 
orders for him, 

Orustia.—The weeping willow grew first In Asia and 

orth Africa. 

Horo.—Great Eastern, 692 tt. long; City + Paris, 527} 
ft. ; City of Reme, 560 tt. ; Teutonic, 565 f6. 8 

ALMA.—The allies in the Crimea were ra British, 
French, and Turkish forces. 

P. T.—Volunteers do not wear honours, that is, the 
names of battles, on their helmets or caps, 

Lean.—We have no porsonal knowledge on the subject 
of your inguiry. 

Hipcanta.—There are 670 members retarned to Parlia- 
ment, of whom 85 are Irish Home Ralers, 

Wer Wiriz.—White spots can be removed from furni- 
tare by holding a hot froa over, but not on, the place. 

Nemo.—H M8. Captain foundered off Cape Finfisterre, 
only 17 escaping out of 500, September 7, 1870. 

Harry.—Unless there was a special agreement to that 
effect, he has no claim to Bank Holiday. 

Bve.tyn.—The Chi “ World's Fair” opens in the 
spring of 1893. The date of closing is not fixed. 

Animats.—You must write to the Lym! of the 
Soctety for the Prevention of Cruelty of Animals. The 
address is 105, Jermyn Street, 8c. James's. 

Hitpa.—The only way is to pull each hair out by the 
roots. We are glad to hear you enjoy the ‘‘ London 
Reader" so much. 

Banxts.—Thare fs no stated person or place for such 
applications as yours. When men are wanted, they are 
advertised for. 

An Apminer.—You can 
beyond a fortnight, pro 
rate of nowspap and p 

Fanny.—The line, ‘' We call it only pretty Fanny's 
way " fs from “ 4n Hlegy to an Old Beauty,” by Thomas 
Parcel (1679-1717). 

Jaixes.—Ten o’clock in the morning at Melbourne is 
about twenty minutes past midnoight according to our 


Tom Bow.iiuac.—The height for the Marines Is 5 feet 6 
inches, with 85 inches chest. You are, mean- 
time under standard, but aay guew tao it. 

P. BE. 0.—The Preaident of the United Yr x=: 
for four years on “the Tuesday next after the first 
Monday in November in every leap year. 

Tenant.—You may, duriag your tenancy, remove a 
lock placed on the door at your cost, provided you leave 
the door as you found it, 


& newspaper of a date 
you put a stamp on it, the 
reels betng identical. 





Orrizen.—Mr. Parnell was an Irishman, born at Avon- 
dale, in Mayo. The stock from which he descended was 
probably Boglish originally. 

Maacia.—Flogging was totally abolished in the army 
in April, 1881. It had within the previous twenty years 
been more and more restricted by successive Acts. 

LascetLes.—The Institute of Journalists is a purely 
volantary association. It does not affect the action of 
any person who is not a mentber. 

Manrua.—Pearl koife handles should be rubbed with 
oa ae dipped in fine table salt, then polished with 

eather. 


Ruopa.—A little soap and warm water applied fre- 
quently is better for cleaning your lacquered brass than 
all toc cleansing materials In the world. 

M.—Address, Argentine Consulate, 82, Westbourne 
Terrace, London ; and Agent-General, office of the Cape 
Colony, 112, Victoria Street, London, 

Taavice.—Gold-fields all humbug. It will take you 
£40 to get there, and you will get nothing for it, alter 
ali. There are no El Dorados now except those created 
by the plough and harrow. 

IspicNant Parent. — Parents are not Hable for 
wind sws broken by their children ; but, if old ane. 
the children can be summoned and dealt with by the 
jastices, 

Ourve.—Jenny Lind (Mme. See died on 

Maria 


(Mrs. Oralk), author of es obe emraltfas” died in 
Baogland on October 13, 1887, aged 61. 

Porry.—The meetin go concep Ho Gentine & Ely by 
train and are put on board steamer at Brindisi. A bag 
- 3 Port Said is delivered in passing through Suz 

anal. 

Pater —As the boy does not seem to have passed in 
Fifth Standard you cannot take him aasee yf from school 
except with the permission of the School Board. That 
in any way, the boy had’ pred fn us to modify it 

way. If the boy had passed in fifth, you could 
ve dealt with him as gon planned. 





Spmenen ~The edition you describe has no eralber 
Sicular value. editions dating before 1611 are 
esa batte collectors. The later issu: 
ano telquabty plontinal endl ot enly 0 allah money vlan. 
Grmme® Sete 


accident 
En an ae 


M. O. ofraatoastlp are prtered 
=. relationi 
Spe ~ TT 
ye ae or male 
— “nee “ taltary wa Prime a, -y in 
Register for years 
cone or Whittaker’s Almanac, or the Financial 
Almanac, or similar periodicals, might help you. 
A &caooL-Boy.—The stamps are of no value — 


you te find an enthusiast who 
offer you 5s. for the lot, in order to paper a room ora 
draught-screen with them. 


Paince.—The Pantheon Is the best 4a 
ment of ancient Rome. It was erected by M. Agrippa, 
the son-in-law of Augustus, 26 B.c., and consecrated in 
608 by Boniface IV. as a Obristian church, under the 
name of Sancta Maria ad Martyres. 

Gairritn.—As Mauritius belongs to the British 
Goverament, there are, of course, no British Consuls 
there. Bat as a letter takes 29 days to go, the 
must be there before your letter can arrive now, and 
will at once bs handed > the person $8 fe addvensed to. 


Manre.—There was a heavy snowsto:m in Scotland In 
1808. Scott in his notes to the passage, ‘‘ Wnen red 
hath set the sees oe, oe states that the lines 
were suggested by a n anow beginning after 
sunset ons day in 1808. 

0. BR. T.—We think someone has been telling you the 

falsehood that has so often been contradicted, that the 
Sen Se was a Roman Catholic, As a matter of 

actual ascertained fact, = belonged to the Church of 
England, and died with the minister at her bedside. 


4 LOST IDEAL. 


Suz never knew I watched her looks and ways, 
Thovght on her beauty, listened to the tone 

Ihw ee pS me te ene And the days 
Seemed dreary shadowed when the bird had flown. 


She never knew I missed her white rose f.ce, 
Oh a 

She dwelt in eee Sce seemed the gleam 
some far gleaming cold and glittering star. 


She never knew, when she came home to alvep, 
To find her peaceful rest within the grave, 
Brought slowly by the hands which loved her best, 
White under white flowera—innocence white doth 
crave— 


never knew one heart beat slow and fa‘at 
With grief at what it never ; 
That one life found its shadow, lost its sur, 

And nevermore might find a joyance glad. 


She will not know, when she dwells In God's place, 
That here on carth an unknown mourner goes, 

that a tear lies in the petals white 

Of that I lay upon her grave—a rose. M. K, 


Lrstiz.—Before an criminal who has escaped 
toa foreign country can brought back to Eogland 
Se Gales, Tho gee emerene & Se pace ae te 
found must be satisfied that there is evidence which, 
according to their law, would justify his conviction. 


Sivizz pes. —Itf a soldier Is found in regimentals out- 
the limits of the m after an absence of 30 


Maaisrzr.—You can rear as many pheasants as you 
please, but you ye oy that the ——— they iy fig 
— they to the man who finds the They 

vy he an thay semaie on sour qoound oF 
oe wed by you in their escape to other ground. 

Pat.—We could not advise you to emigrate; the 
qualification you have to work upon is too slight, and 
in the end you would have to take to general labouring 
work to save yoursel{ from starvation; that can be 
done at home on better terms if you have courage for It, 

Caznz.—All oak trees are alike in their Pm, which 
are called acorns; but the Ifve osk, which is an ever- 
green, and hes thick thorny leaves, ‘which are smooth, 
or without teeth, on the edges, make it in this particu- 
lar ‘unlike most other kinda of oak. 


Dotoazs —Pat a little borax in ths water you wash 
will fiad that dandruff will be 


pomatu: ounce borax in four of glycerine, to 
apply am of one onnse borax in four of morning. 
ame PaRnent.—The b>y must sail four years, then 
n examination mate’ 


agsin and go up for captain’s certificate; he will go 
between whiles 006 mavigetion school. 





Lo1s,—It Is not considered form oe oe People 
to dance together during the 
Nothing is good form which occasions remar ALS 
= assembly to one couple or their 


Q. R.— Pao mather of Oo Sand child is not 
bound to send for the ordered by the justices, 
You are bound to see that the 

in fall; you cannot dedact the 


—" Which of you by taking thought 


the port where he first puts in, the event of 
there being no consul there he requires to bring the 
things home and deliver them up to the Board of Trade. 


A Dereessep Morner.—£10 within three months of 
enlistment is the purchase-m . But are you well 
advised in spending so much? surety have 
that the young man will not just go and enlist again 
elsewhere immediately ? Let him alone, he will be well 
disciplined, which is what he needs. 


ae aan | Se 
the departed, w 
pan Spe eye <8 cuted 
—. — offerings to the 
and bene he like wan tileel to 
Pave th the power only by night. 


Bas —The guard u: a train has not 
over it In the sense of being able to bring it toa 
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similar q 
days efter sailing. 
white serge suit. You will get all necessary furnishing 


in the town. 

Sorrtzs.— Sanday is the day, Sabbath the institution. 
It would ,F~ A we celebrate the Sabbath on 
8 gf — “4, 5-4 


work of redem n, the seventh } 
of the week the Jews celeb God's 
or completion of the work of ereation. 

DE ney | sent to publishers should 
ee medium-sized 7 of the ame 
a good size. one side paper, sn 
write distinctly 17 and witout foarlabes or taney work. 


ing at all This te canis a g & sheet of 
ane ses abeusdeies 
Many a geod article been passed out read 

beeause it was rolled, and the curled-up were 80 
troublesome that the “reader” would not bother with 
them. The cardboard will, of course, take more p°st- 
age, but it may cause your Io | to be read 





Aut Back Numesrs, Pants and Vouumns are in print, 
and may be had of all booksellers, 
NOTIOR —Part 867, Now Ready, price Sixpence, post 
tree, Eightpence. ‘Also Vol. LVILL, bound in cloth, 4s, 6d. 
a Avi Lerrms 170 2s AppREssEp To THE Eprror oF 
Tux Lowpom Reapze, 834, Strand, W.0, 


tit We cannot undertake to return rejected mana: 


Saptens Date Proprietor, at ty) 
7 = corns Go: and  WoopraLa 
ear Eee oe by 
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